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: < Faliihed with American Seating Company comfortable, posturally correct auditorium seating 


“In thre laboratories of the American Seat- to scientific measurements—that protect 
oeees :.} ing 3mpany experts have for years con- child health by making it natural and 
“ee ” centéated their efforts on posturally cor- easy to sit without slumping. Every mod- 
rect,sthool seating. School seats built ern school requires this type of seating. 


_ American Seating pe sal 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches grd Theatres 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


<p 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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NO OPENING TOO HIGH 
.. .» NONE TOO WIDE 


** Quality leaves 
its imprint” 


With FoldeR-Way, whole walls disappear and reappear, with prac- 
tically no effort and no noise. Idle floor space is utilized; not a 
foot of it need be wasted with R-W equipment. 


Here is a typical example, the Junior & Senior High School, Quaker- 
43 D town, Pennsylvania. The doors are 22 feet high, the opening 60 
feet wide. Yet one man experiences no difficulty in moving the 
entire set of 20 doors. There has never been any trouble or costly up- 
keep connected with this or any other R-W engineered installation. 


Let an R-W engineer show you how FoldeR-Way equipment will 
slide and fold away doors of any size. Write for Catalog No. 43 today. 


The beauly and smooth operation of R-W Compound Key Veneered doors are lasting. 
Sagging, warping, swelling, shrinking are practically eliminated by tongue 
and groove method of applying veneer. These famous doors are now made 
exclusively and sold only by R-W for FoldeR-Way partitions. 


Wrile for Catalog No. A-53, illustrating R-W Disappearing 
Door Wardrobes for the classroom. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Branches: New York Chicago_ Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines Minneapolis 
Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit Atlanta Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. Montreal Winnipeg 
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Jilustration shows work 
under construction on 













pe the hotel “The New 

ees Yorker”, located on 8th 

pen Avenue, 34th to 35th 

>» read Streets, New York City, 
wear which has been recently 

aati completed. Sugerman 

wer! & Berger, Architects, 

_ Lange & Noska, 






Engineers. 





STRUCTURAL STEEL 

FOR THIS NEW HOTEL 

WAS FABRICATED AND 
FURNISHED BY 


COMPANY 


rporation 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
71 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Contracting Offices in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Duluth, Minneapolis, Salt Lake 
City and Denver. 
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Pacific Coast Distributor: Export Distributor: 
Columbia Steel Company United States Steel Products Company 
San Francisco, Calif. 30 Church Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. Honolulu, T. H. New York, N. Y. 
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The American Architect, published monthly by International Publications, Inc., 57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Yearly subscription, $3.00. Entered as second class matter, April 5th, 1926, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y.; under 
the act of March Jrd. 1879. Issue number 2585, dated July, 1930. 
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A FORM for 
EVERY 
PILE 
A PILE for 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 

—regardless 
of length 
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FOX THEATRE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
2,133 PILES—48,938 LINEAL FEET 
ARCHITECT: THOS. W. LAMB. ENGINEER: L H. NISHKIAN 
OWNER: FOX THEATRE. GEN. CONTR.: McDONALD & KAHN 





It rests securely upon 
RAYMOND CONCRETE PILES 


It is significant that for this beautiful structure, termed “the last 
word” and “the world’s finest theatre,” 
were selected as a foundation . . . so many experienced Architects, 
Engineers and Owners say they are “the last word” in concrete pile 


these world-famous piles 


dependability. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 140 Cedar St. CHICAGO: 111 West Monroe St. 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Montreal, Canada 
Branches in Principal Cities 





See the heavy reinforced steel 
shell that is left in the ground 
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and Heating Contractors 
are using Ross Steel Heating Boilers 
because they are superior in design, 
easy to install, do not require frequent 
attention and are quick steaming, 
economical in operation and durable 


in construction. 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GALESBURG ILLINOIS 
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NOW READY 


the New -Improved 


INSULITE 
ACOUSTILE 


THICKER, LOWER DENSITY 








CUM 








The drafting room of Ellerbe & Co., Architects and Engineers, St. 
Paul, Minn. The new Insulite Acoustile was applied over the 
entire ceiling by Hauenstein & Burmeister, Acoustile Contractors. 


OU WANT efficiency in the acoustical 

material you specify, and of course you 
want that efficiency uniform over the entire 
frequency range, not at just one point. 


Many acoustical correction materials are 
efficient in sound absorption at one or two 
points in the frequency range, and are prac- 
tically worthless at others. 


The new Insulite Acoustile, now made thicker 
and 25%. more efficient, has a more uniform 
sound absorbent coefficient throughout the 
entire frequency range than any other mate- 
rial. For instance, at a frequency of 512 its 
sound absorbent coefficient is .37, at 1024 it 
is .42, and at 256 it is .25. 


Besides the efficiency of Insulite Acoustile, it 
has many other advantages and superiorities. 
An all wood-fiber product, made in a variety 
of sizes, it can be easily and quickly applied to 
new or old buildings, and can be beautifully 
decorated to harmonize with any type of 
architecture. In its natural color the pleas- 
ing texture of Insulite Acoustile gives the 
appearance of fine tile. 


If you are confronted with any acoustical 
problems, the Insulite Acoustile Engineering 
Staff is at your disposal. ‘There is no charge 
for this service, and no obligation. 


0 DSL ETHCIENT 


Having a more Uniform Sound Absorb- 
ent Coefficient throughout the entire fre- 
quency range than any other material. 


May we send you additional information 
about Insulite Acoustile and its efficiency in 
controlling sound and correcting acoustics in 
churches, theatres, schools, and other public 
buildings. Write today for your sample of 
the new, improved Insulite Acoustile. We 
will gladly send you also our Insulite A. I. A. 
File of Specifications and Details. 









Easily and quickly 
applied on 
New or Old Surfaces 


Harmonizes with any 
architectural or 
decorative treatment. 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR SAMPLE 


THE INSULITE CO. 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 

1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 23G 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Gentlemen: Please send me your A. I. A. File of Specifi- 
cations and Details. Also a sample of the new, improved 
Insulite Acoustile. 

Name 

Address 
enact Stat 








INSULITE ACOUSTILE 
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Its proved performance is your 
assurance of pipe permanence 


HERE IS NO UNCERTAINTY as to the quality of Youngstown Steel Pipe. 
Whether it is for a plumbing system, heating system, sprinkler system, refrig- 
eration system or for power plant steam lines, the performance records of 


thousands of installations insure you of the same degree of lifetime service for 
your pipe installation. 


And matching the proved quality of Youngstown pipe is Youngstown service, 
which is yours for the asking. When you are confronted with any problem in- 
volving the use of pipe, you will find the experienced steel counsellors of the 
| Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company willing and anxious to serve you. A call 


to any of the twenty district sales offices listed below will bring you this service 
without obligation. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper-steel, under the well-known and established trade name “‘Copperoid’”’ 
General Officesep— YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES 
OFFICES 


ATLANTA—Healy Bldg. 
BOSTON—80 Federal Street 
BUFFALO—Liberty Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO—Conway Bldg. 
CINCINNATI—Union Trust Bldg. 


CLEVELAND— 
Terminal Tower Bldg. 


DALLAS—Magnolia Bldg. 
DENVER—Continental Oil Bldg. 
DETROIT—Fisher Bldg 


KANSAS CITY, MO.— 
Commerce Bldg. 


MEMPHIS—P. O. Box 462 
MINNEAPOLIS—Andrus Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS—Hibernia Bldg. 
NEW YORK—30 Church Str. 
PITTSBURGH— Oliver Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA— 
Franklin Trust Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO— 
55 New Montgomery St. 
SEATTLE—Central Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS— 
525 Louderman Building 
YOUNGSTOWN— 
Stambaugh Bldg. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 
The Youngstown Sheet Products Co. 
Dashwood House, Old Broad St., 


275 tons of Youngstown pipe are used in the plumbing system London, E. C. England 
Plumbing Contacer GEO. E . E. GIBSON co. 


of the Western Union Telegraph Building in New York City. 


Architects-VOORHEES, GMELIN & WALKER 
GALVANIZED SHEETS PROTECT ee . oe SAVE vat STEEL 








Plumbing En: yn Ly yy jae & JONES 
Builder—MA EIDLITZ & SO 
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Midland Terra Cotta Company 


105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Hlinois 
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Here’s the RED CREST - 


This sectional view of the Red Crest 

gives a hint of the interior engineer- 

ing that makes the Red Crest a better, 
more economical heater. 


Jacketed in steel, with a 
handsome coat of baked-on 
enamel, the new Pacific 
Red Crest takes second 
place to none in appear- 
ance; and there’s Pacific 
Welded Steel quality be- 
neath the jacket. 


























.... new jacketed 


Pacific Welded Steel Boiler for 


Residences! 


O need to tell the quality of Pacific Welded Steel 

Boilers. Their lasting construction and better 

design have been thoroughly proved in all types of 
buildings, wherever they have been used. 


Now this quality is offered in a boiler exactly meet- 
ing the most modern demands on residence heaters 
... the Pacific Red Crest, jacketed with steel, enam- 
eled in glowing red and blue, insulated in fine 
rock wool. 


Beauty and adaptability to houses large or small has 
been added ... and not one jot of sheer practical 
heating merit and durability that has won Pacific 
Welded Steel Boilers their fame has been sacrificed. 
The Red Crest is all steel, all joints welded; fire box 
anusually large for thorough combustion; the heat- 
ing surface designed to give the largest amount of 
direct fire contact. The forced water circulation 
sweeps heating surfaces free of air bubbles and gives 


maximum transmittal of heat units to the wate 

every part is accessible for easy cleaning. The sum of 
all these is low first and last cost; fuel economy, work 
economy, and above all long life and dependability. 


The Red Crest is easily installed in basements with 
ceilings of average height. The larger sizes are readily 
knocked down and taken through any door in sep- 
arate units. The vast modernizing market is opened 
to this better boiler. Now you can use the Pacific 
Steel Boiler for any residence installation, in any 
home old or new. 


Write us for full particulars. 


THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
General Offices: Detroit, Michigan 
Factories: Waukegan, IIl., Bristol, Pa. 
Sales Offices in 58 Cities 
Division of the United States Radiator Corp., Detroit, Michigan 


Steel Heating Boilers and Capitol Radiators 





make a logical combination 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


THE 
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NEAT BRICKWORK 


HE mason can ado neater, cleaner 
brickwork with Brixment than 
with any other mortar. 


Because Brixment makes an unusu- 
ally rich and plastic mortar which 
sticks to the brick and doesn’t slop 
over the face of the wall. 


Brixment is manufactured to harden 
a littke more slowly than portland 
cement. This enables the mason to 
strike the joints conveniently, neatly 
and uniformly before the mortar sets 
up. Louisville Cement Company, 
Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 


CEMENT MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1830 





for MASONRY and SsTuUCCO 
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Communities, as well as buildings, 


should be planned 


The beautiful Shaker Square Development at 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland, comprising a tavern, a 
bank, a theatre, and a number of stores and shops, 
demonstrates the wisdom of community planning. 
Despite the variety of uses to which these buildings 
are put, harmonious architectural treatment has 
achieved a most unique effect, impossible to 
accomplish by haphazard building. 


The group of buildings flanking the square was 
designed by Philip Lindsay Small and Associates. 
All the steel work is of Carnegie Beams, fabricated 
by T. H. Brooks & Company. For small build- 
ings as well as towering skyscrapers, Carnegie 
Beams with their wide, parallel flanges, contribute 
to steel construction unusual efficiency and a new 
simplicity of design and fabrication. Carnegie 
Beams merit your investigation. 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 76 
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And they lived comfortably ever after” 


This ts the tale 
any house can tell 
when its health 

is protected by 
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Cork 


Every member of the 
family is benefited 
when the house is 
adequately insulated 

with corkboard. 


~ ~ 


Armstrong's Cork- 
board Insulation is 
made in thicknesses 
to assure adequate 
insulation in a single 

layer. 


LOW, wind, blow! Who 

cares—so long as the house 
protects good health? That means 
a house that can control heat and maintain a 
constant room temperature. It is a house ade- 
quately insulated with cork. 

When walls and top-floor ceilings are insulated 
with Armstrong’s Corkboard, the whole house 
becomes more comfortable and healthful. Rooms 
are warmer in winter, cooler in summer. No more 
“no-account” rooms on top-floors. With Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard Insulation they are as com- 
fortable as any rooms in the house. 

Of course, Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation 
introduces economy into the household, too. 
Fuel bills show very interesting savings. In a few 
heating seasons this saving is enough to pay the 
entire cost of the insulation. It is true, also, that 
the house adequately insulated with cork requires 
a smaller heating unit than the residence which 
is inefficiently insulated. Here is an initial saving. 

All these advantages of comfort and economy 
are permanent. In the cold storage industry, 
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corkboard has been the standard insulation for 
years. Millions of dollars’ worth of perishable 
commodities have been saved because corkboard 
resists moisture absorption and retains its insu- 
lating efficiency. The home needs this dependa- 
ble protection, too. 

You will find further important information in 
the book, ‘“‘Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation for 
Walls and Roofs of Buildings.”’ Essential details 
of modern insulation and the structural strength 
and fire-retarding values of corkboard are 
thoroughly covered. This book certainly will help 
you in making recommendations 


and cost estimates. Write for it. A™™mstrongs 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 
936 Concord St., Lancaster, Penna. Product 


Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


For the Roof of Every Building 


1] 








ik specifications of every 
office and loft building requiring 
10,000 sq. ft. or more of direct 
radiation should call for heating 
“Controlled-by-the-weather” with 
a Webster MODERATOR System of 
Steam Heating. This new devel- 
opment is heating typical modern 
office and loft buildings with re- 
sults which warrant investigation. 
For details write Warren Webster 
S Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
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AND CERTIFIED 


LOOK for the standard association quality 
mark® on rail steel bars — it identifies the certi- 
fied material rolled by these associated mills: 
Buffalo Steel Company . . Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Burlington Steel Company . Hamilton, Canada 
Calumet Steel Company . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Tube and Steel Products Ltd., Montreal 
Connors Steel Company . . Birmingham, Alla. 
Franklin Steel Works . . . . . Franklin, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Company . . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Missouri Rolling Mill Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pollak Steel Company . . . . Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Virginia Rail Company, Huntington, W. Va. 


@ For further information write 


Rail Steel Bar Association, Builders Bldg., Chicago 
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'| The Trustees System 
Building 
Two-O-One 
No. Wells St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Architects: 
Thielbar & Fugard 
Engineer: 
James B. Black 
Contractors: 
McLennanConstruc- 
tion Co. 





Sets the Pace Anew 


RCHITECTS and Engineers have exhibited a genuine 

interest in the new [wo-O-One North Wells Build- 

ing, Chicago. For this eqns towering twenty-nine 

stories high, is primarily a reinforced concrete structure 
—tallest building of its kind ever attempted. 

Significant is the fact that concrete joist floor con- 
struction was specified for this im ppetent development 
in reinforced concrete design, and that Me ve Steelforms 
were the choice of the contractor responsi Cie for speed- 
ing this structure through to successful completion. 








THE 


14+ 


MEYER 


Steelforms 


STANDARD 
THE ORIGINAL REMOVABLE STEELFORMS FOR CONCRETE JOIST FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


An interesting feature of the building program was the 
framing of two floors at one time and the placing of 
concrete on two floors consecutively—a plan that saved 
at least a day per floor. 


CONCRETE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 


Sales Offices and Warehouses: Chicago Detroit Milwaukee 

Minneapolis St.Paul Lincoin Des Moines Kansas City Wichita 

St. —_ pa. aa, San Antonio Oklahoma City 
Oakland San Francisco 
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HE Air-Way Aeriet-equipped room is 
"Wa filled with fresh, pure air. The de- 
sired temperature is obtained without 
depreciating the air quality. Diffusion of 
warmth or coolness is gentle, almost impercep- 


tible, but positive and complete. 


The cooling effect of air in motion is achieved 
without the discomforts of drafts and strong 
currents of air. Desired warmth is produced 
almost instantly and is equably distributed 


throughout the entire living area. 


Architects and heating and ventilating engineers 
recognize in the Air-Way Aeriet an outstanding 
contribution to human health, as well as comfort 


and convenience. Wholly concealed, still it 





Aeriet 
Brings Health 
As Well As 
Comfort 


SS eee eye eee — 
Fe SRT 


tren 
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offers no installation, operation nor maintenance 


problem. It easily meets economic requirements. 
The all-electric Aeriet makes the use of electricity 
as fuel practicable and economical. The steam, 
hot water, or vapor Aeriet gives these familiar 
heat elements a far greater efficiency than any 
other form of radiation. Investigate the Aeriet. 


Complete information sent promptly on request. 


AIR-WAY ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


TOLEDO 





i=W) 


TRADE MARK 


AERIET 
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Heating Systems Division 


OHIO 


Use This Coupon 


Air-Way Electric Appliance Corporation, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me the Air-Way Aeriet book. 
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Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Address 


City State. 
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I Name. 


N ARCHITECT is not content simply to 
create a beautiful building. It is part 
of his plan that its beauty shall endure. 


When an architect specifies Atlas White 
portland cement, he is protecting his work 
for all time against unsightly staining of 
natural or concrete stone; for Atlas White 
is a true portland cement that is pure white 
and non-staining. Its range of usefulness to 
the architect is wide — it furnishes a non- 


Please send me the following booklets : 
0 Mortar 0 Stucco DO Terrazzo 
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Memorial Building and City Hall, Cedar ids, lowa. Henry Hornbostel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., architect,and W. J. Brown me & 

associate architects; O. F. Paulson Construction Co., Cedar Rapids, gene 
contractor. Atlas White used for pointing, setting and backing limestone. 


Harry Hunter, Cedar poo 
ra 


staining mortar for backing, setting and 
pointing stone; it furnishes strong and 
attractive mortar for laying up face brick; 
it produces a great variety of beautiful tints 
when mixed with colored pigments. 


A few of the best-established uses of Atlas 
White portland cement are outlined in 
the following booklets — Mortar; Stucco; 
Terrazzo. Just use the coupon for those 
you want. 


Oniversal Atlas Cement Co. 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


Concrete for Permanence 


Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Columbus.:Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Des Moines, Omaha,Oklahoma City, Birmingham and Waco 
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The Cover 


N THE CANTABRIAN Mountains of 
Northwest Spain, about fifteen miles 
south of the Bay of Biscay, lies the 
small town of Potes. Here, in the 
picturesque and sunny atmosphere so 
typical of the region, is situated the 
house that forms the subject of this 
month’s cover. 

G. Evans Mitchell, the artist, is a 
member of the architectural firm of 
Warner & Mitchell, Cleveland, Ohio. 
This firm designed the new Cleveland 
Heights High School, the Seminary 
of Our Lady of the Lake at Cleve- 
land, St. Thomas Hospital at Akron, 
several buildings for the University 
of Kentucky, and is now doing the 
Cuyahoga County Jail and Criminal 
Court Building, Cleveland. 

Mr. Mitchell pursued his studies at 
Carnegie Tech. the Art Students 
League of New York City, Atliers 
Hornbostel in New York, Laloux 
and Wadeus in Paris. 
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architects are using paid advertising 
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| lf the Architect must employ 


A 
SALE SME MH .. 


By Benjamin F. Betts, A.I.A. 


ELLING ARCHITECTURE to the public and selling archi- 
tectural service to a client are two different things. The public needs to be 
sold on the value of good architecture and how good architecture may be 
obtained. Clients also must often be sold upon the employment of a par- 
ticular architect. The manner of contacting with and “selling” a client is 
accomplished through several different methods. Among these there appears 
to be a growing tendency to employ high pressure type salesmen. 

These salesmen usually operate as scouts who travel about following up 
leads on proposed buildings. They make the first contact with the client to 
secure the commission. Whether, in the architectural profession, the high 
pressure salesman is undesirable or not depends largely upon his individual 
characteristics and the course of procedure he uses in securing commissions. 





FunDAMENTALLY there can be no serious objection to an 
architect engaging a representative to contact with prospective clients any 
more than there is to an architect doing this in person. Business must be 
secured and few architects are so situated that they do not need to seek com- 
missions. One frequently hears of architects complaining that they are ex- 
periencing difficulty in obtaining large work because of the activities of an- 
other architect’s salesman and it is claimed that many of these salesmen 
have no regard for the ethics of the profession or of good business practices. 

In one case it is stated that the salesman continued his activity even after he 
was advised that another architect had been given the commission and had 
started his drawings. When advised of this and the ethics of the situation, he 
is reported to have said that he was concerned with getting business and not 
with ethics. The question arises as to whether the architect who employed this 
salesman sanctioned the contact man’s modus operandi, or whether he was even 
aware of how his agent went about his duties. Architects who employ sales 
agents should be familiar with their methods of selling architectural service. 
They should insist upon their agents following the same ethical standards that 
the principal would follow. They should make sure that the agent is follow- 
ing instructions and not just getting jobs at any cost. 


F high pressure salesmen are essential to the selling of ar- 

chitectural service, architects employing them should see that they are made 

| aware of and impressed with the importance of proceeding along ethical lines. 

| It is unfortunate that it should be necessary to have a printed code of ethics, for 

| such codes are merely another way of expressing the Golden Rule. They mean 

| good sportsmanship, fair play, justice, and the according to others of the same 
| rights that individuals hold to be theirs. 
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Modernism... Publicity 


Officers and Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects, 1930-1931 


. Top Row: Fred F. Wilson, Max H. Furbringer, Edward C. Kemper, Frederick W. 
Garber, William M. McIntosh . . . Second Row: Chazles Ingham, Louis La Beaume, 
Charles D. Maginnis, Franklin O. Adams, Charles Butler .. . 
Baldwin, Ernest J. 


3ottom Row: Frank 


Russell, Robert D. Kohn, Horace Peaslee, Edwin Bergstrom 





By 


Benjamin F. Betts 


mM. 1. A. 


HE program of the sixty- 
third convention of the American 
Institute of Architects was ar- 
ranged to provide an opportunity 
for the discussion of a number of 
matters that the Board of Directors 
considered of importance to the In- 
stitute and to the welfare of the 
architectural profession. A sym- 
posium on contemporary architec- 
ture, a discussion of architectural 
publicity, consideration of archi- 
tectural education, and the report of 
the Board of Directors were the 
outstanding features of the conven- 
tion program. 

A discussion of the development 
of the Octagon property was again 
given its share of attention. Social 
events included a joint luncheon of 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Producers’ Council 
and the annual dinner of the Insti- 
tute. As a fitting conclusion to the 
convention all delegates and guests 
who were able to do so remained 
in Washington an extra day to en- 
joy a trip and outing to Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 

The convention was opened oa 
Wednesday, May twenty-first, in 
the auditorium of the Mayflower 
Hotel, C. Herrick Hammond, Pres- 
ident of the Institute, presiding. 
The President in his annual address 
stressed the effort that is being 
made by the Institute to bring to 
the people of the United States a 
realization of the significance of the 
proper development of the city of 
Washington and its environs; the 
importance of the passage of the 
Capper-Cramton Bill, which pro- 
vides for the purchase of land to 
extend the park system of the Na- 
tional Capital; and the passage of 
the Shipstead Bill, which provides 
THE 
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_.. Education discussed 


AT Ste TY-THIiR®D 


CONVENTION 


for the control by the Fine Arts Commission of private 
property adjacent to Federal developments. 

Following the President’s address the Treasurer read 
his annual report and President Hammond then called 
upon Louis La Beaume to act as moderator of the dis- 
cussion on contemporary architecture. Mr. La Beaume 
in his usual inimitable manner conducted this part of the 
program with eminent and whimsical fairness to both 
the radicals and the conservatives. 

George Howe of Philadelphia, speaking in defense of 
modernism, stressed the soundness, reality, simplicity 
and honesty of the work of the modernists, which he 
said is creating a new style based on old laws of archi- 
tecture reformulated to meet modern needs in the light 
of today’s economic and engineering genius. C. Howard 
Walker of Boston discussed the subject from the stand- 
point of a conservative. Admitting that he is a tradi- 
tionalist, Mr. Walker decried the use, by the modern- 
ists, of such terms as function and technique as some- 
thing recently discovered. He asserted that these have 
ever been the basis of good architecture. He stated, 
“It is the way you deal with function and the way you 
deal with technique, and the way you use it; the plus 
quantity is the matter for attention.” Disposing of the 
engineering aspect of the modernists he asked whether 
the engineers had ever done any thing more than to 
support a load, span a void, or keep extraneous materials 
out of a hole. 

John Galen Howard, when called upon by Mr. La 
Beaume, said, “Architecture is a language which runs 
back into the past and which we couldn’t, if we desired, 
alienate from the past.’”’ From the standpoint of Harry 
Cunningham, if an architect is not an artist “ . . . he 
is just another parasite and he might just as well become 
a reformer.” 

The development of architecture in Chicago and the 
work of Holabird and Root as an individual modern 
style was described and illustrated with lantern slides 
by Earl H. Reed, Jr., of Chicago. Ralph T. Walker 


of New York read a paper on the tendencies in archi- 
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Ropert D. Koun, F.A.I.A. 


President of the American Institute of Architects 


Member of the firm of Robert D. Kohn, Charles Butler and 
Associates, New York City; president of the New York Build- 
ing Congress and president of the Society of Ethical Culture 


tectural design as evidenced in recent work abroad and 
in the United States. Mr. Walker dwelt on the fact 
that the changes in design that are taking place are not 
so much a matter of new materials and methods of con- 
struction as that of serving the requirements of the 
client. Following Mr. Walker’s address a paper was 
read by Everett V. Meeks, Dean of the Yale University 
School of Fine Arts. Warning against excesses in 
modernism and the attempting to use new forms Mr. 
Meeks said, “Let us not fool ourselves. A new form 
is not fine because it has never been used before. The 
chances are that for that very reason it is poor, having 
been tried already and discarded. A form may be fine, 
however, in spite of the fact that it has never been used 
before because it has arisen out of newer materials and 
methods. Not only do we need originality and invention 
to progress. We also need judgment and adherence 
to aesthetic standards.” Mr. Meeks’ paper was a seri- 
ous, rational, well thought out approach to the subject 
of contemporary architecture. Due to the excellence 
of a paper on the same subject by Charles Killam 
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which was read before the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture on May twentieth, he was re- 
quested to read it before the convention. 

Mr. La Beaume summed up the symposium by read- 
ing lines entitled, “To a pattern on a Waffle,” which he 
wrote several years ago under the inspiration of a 
delectable breakfast : 


What inscription cuneiform, graves your surface brown 
and warm, 

Message mystic and inscrutable, wrought by iron mould 
immutable, 

Does each tiny hieroglyphic spell some rapture beatific 

Or proclaim some torment awful, succulent and sizz- 
ling waffle? 

Toothsome, tantalizing riddle, does the geometric 
griddle 

Hold your secret in its metal, how you'll taste and how 
you'll settle? 

I am eager to translate you — will I grieve because I 
ate you? 

Neither Sanskrit, Choctaw, Greek, holds a flavor more 
unique. 

This great truth you do impart, fundamental rule of 
art 

Meaning doesn’t really matter, if there’s virtue in the 
batter. 


The symposium served to indicate that the differences 
between the conservatives and the traditionalists are 
more a matter of confusion of terms than any lack of 
unity as to the fundamentals of architectural design. 
Both are striving to meet modern needs and demands. 
Many of today’s problems can not be solved by prece- 
dent unless this be in the nature of decorative detail. 
Even the term modern is confusing, for what is modern 
today will be history.a century from now. Every age 
has produced its own modern or progressive group or 
school. Today is no exception. It is the basis of 
progress but it does not mean that we must discard all 
that the past has to offer. 

An evening session of the convention was allocated 
to the subject of public information under the direc- 
tion of the Chairman of the Committee on Public In- 
formation, William Harmon Beers. The principal 
speakers of the evening were F. P. Byington, President 
of the Producers’ Council and Preston M. Nolan. Mr. 
Byington stated that producers of building material 
are interested in the advancement of the position of the 
architect because manufacturers are faced with a con- 
dition of price competition that is rapidly replacing 
quality competition. In meeting this problem, Mr. 
Byington said that the manufacturers must look to the 
architects for support and that the producers stand 
ready to do any thing within their power to help estab- 
lish the position of the architect in the building industry 
and the public mind. Mr. Nolan, a well known appraiser 
of Chicago, emphasized the importance of architects 
keeping their name before the public as much as pos- 
sible and in as many ways as possible. 

From the discussion that followed the addresses of 
the evening and the reading of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information of the Institute, it was 
demonstrated that much confusion exists as to the terms 
advertising, paid advertising, | (Continued on page 90) 
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AT THE ANNUAL A 


|. A CONVENTION 


They Talked About Advertising 


BY ERNEST EBERHARD 


HE Committee on Public Information brought in 
|: report against the use of paid advertising, by 

which they meant newspaper or magazine adver- 
tising—not other forms of paid advertising. Some of 
the delegates were quite excited until they found out 
what the committee meant—and some of them haven't 
found out yet. 


e The Committee on Public Information was severely 
criticised for reporting against the use of paid adver- 
tising without having given the delegates present the 
opportunity to express their thoughts in open meeting. 
Its was felt that this action made it impossible to accom- 
plish the delegates’ wishes, and it was freely said that 
if a vote of those present had been taken the Institute 
would certainly have gone on record as favoring paid 
advertising. 


e An open discussion about publicity in an A. I. A. 
convention would have been unthinkable five years ago, 
according to one of those with his ear close to the 
ground. He predicted the possibility of paid advertis- 
ing by the Institute and individual architects within the 
next ten years. 


e Radical delegates should have been more forward in 
expressing the wishes of their chapters. How can the 
convention as a whole judge sentiment if delegates with 
something to say do not get up on their feet and say it? 
Their cause this year might have been hopeless, as they 
felt, but their activity might well have made the story 
a different one next year. 


e When architects talk about advertising they should 
make it a point to use standard advertising terms. As 
it was, there was considerable discussion at the conven- 
tion where the disputants all meant the same thing— 
but did not know it. Paid advertising is any form of 
advertising that is paid for: newspaper space, magazine 
space, letters, posters, circulars, blotters and what have 
you. When talking about newspaper advertising or 
magazine advertising, it should be called that and not 
“paid advertising.” 


e Incidentally, in the language of advertising, there is 
no such term as “billboard” advertising. This term was 
discarded years ago. It is “outdoor” advertising, or 
“poster” advertising. And, incidentally, too, there is 
no such word as “broadcasted.” It is “broadcast.” 


e Many an association and manufacturer has been 
wrecked by extensive advertising campaigns which were 
ill directed and lacking in intelligent handling. They 
form a sign post which the Committee on Public In- 
formation has done well to consider. Architects are so 
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young in the business of advertising that there is grave 
danger of their going wrong since they have no prece- 
dent to guide them. Group advertising now being by 
individual chapters or architectural societies will help 
to establish those precedents and enable the Institute to 
proceed on a sounder basis by knowing what advertis- 
ing already done has or has not been successful. 


e The Committee on Public Information has done a 
good job with the resources at its command. But it 
has not gone far enough. Yet it has gone further than 
Institute inertia and complacence would lead one to ex- 
pect. As the need for its greater activity becomes ap- 
parent, it is logical to expect that greater activity will 
result. 


e One delegate said, “Our chapter used paid advertising 
for two years and we wasted our money. In one year 
we spent fifteen hundred dollars and, gentlemen, we 
did not spend it in small amounts!” Which is like 
saying, “We built a forty room house for fifteen hun- 
dred dollars and, gentlemen, we did not economize on 
quality !” 


e Advertising campaigns cost money. Fifteen hundred 
dollars is not enough to make a dent in a market. Why, 
even the smaller specialty shops each spend more than 
that in a year. The Tennessee Chapter proposes to 
spend a minimum of ten thousand dollars and has en- 
gaged an advertising agency. That is not much money, 
but it is quite enough to make a fair start if it is in- 
telligently spent. 


e If the Institute ever does advertise, its initial expen- 
diture should be one hundred thousand dollars at the 
very least, requiring $25 each from four thousand archi- 
tects. This amount would just about comfortably cover 
a campaign in a few of the leading popular building or 
industrial publications such as Home & Field, House & 
Garden, House Beautiful, Country Life in America, or 
Nation’s Business. A page in House & Garden, each 
issue for a year, for instance, would cost $15,120 for 
the space alone, this figure not including engravings and 
art work. 


@ When automobiles are advertised, the number of auto- 
mobiles sold is increased. Every such advertisement 
helps other sellers by making more people want to own 
an automobile. That is economic advertising. But 
when tires are advertised, the only way a manufacturer 
can get business is by taking it from a competitor; the 
market is fixed by the number of cars sold and no 
amount of tire advertising will increase the total number 
sold. That is uneconomic advertising (Cont'd. on p. 94) 
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SKYSCRAPERS 


Colorful and overpowering in mass, walls of rock rise 
gracefully toward heaven. The inspiring majesty of natu- 
ral forms found in Zion Canyon, Utah, have been captured 
in this photograph from the collection of John Kabel 
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CATHEDRAL 


John Kabel travels throughout the United States, photo- 
graphing at his leisure the beauties and grandeur of na- 
ture. This photograph, suggesting in mass a cathedral 
at the base of a mountain, was taken in Zion Canyon, Utah 
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OUR NEW 


New Type 


By FRANK P. 


LIVING CONDITIONS DEMAND A 


of Building 


CARTWRIGHT 


Chief Engineer, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


= urban building of the future is 
foreshadowed for us now—but he that would peer into 
that future must think in social terms as well as struc- 
tural. For many generations we have lived in two dimen- 
sions. All our social arrangements are expressed in 
length and breadth; our habits of thought are predicated 
on movement in horizontal planes. 

Despite their increasing heights, present day buildings 
reflect the same conception. One sleeps here, works 
there; eats yonder; plays somewhere else—and spends 
half his free time going to and fro. 

A part of all this traveling is unavoidable, desirable, 
even pleasant. But most of the time thus spent is fatigu- 
ing, boring and even unpleasant or dangerous. Indi- 
cations are definite that for certain classes of people the 
building of the future will make daily travel a matter 
of choice rather than necessity. 

Why will this building surely come? Why is it so 
urgently required? The answer is that life is short. We 
can get more money, more food, more beauty, more 
laughter—but not a second more than fate has allotted 
us to enjoy these privileges. For those who work, there 
are but two or three hours from the twenty-four, three 
or four at most, to follow their own fancies. Who adds 
an hour to his three of freedom has gained a year in 
three. For generations travel has been accelerating, and 
distances increasing. In half an hour your father walked 
leisurely a mile to his place of business; you ride the 
rails twenty miles in an equal time; your son, if he 
follows the trend, may fly to work as quickly from some 
bourne a hundred miles away. 

But will he? It is more logical, it is easier, it is saner 
to keep the speed and shorten the distance. That extra 
hour of freedom, the extra years of life lie just beyond 
our reach; just below the paper on the draftsman’s 
board ; barely shining through. 

How can the architect meet our need? He can plan 
for us buildings for life in three dimensions instead of 
two; give us homes in the clouds; put our places of busi- 
ness below them, not twenty miles away; fill in under- 
neath these with the services and utilities for which we 
spend our time and energy seeking along the streets; in 
brief, make part of our travel vertical. 

Who will give us such a building? The tools for its 
erection are forged and tested. The social adaptations 
necessary to make its occupancy successful have been ex- 
perienced in full by a few; in degree by manv. New 
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This is the fourth of the “We Need New Materials” ar- 
ticles, inspired by that of Harold Sleeper, published in the 


March issue. Another will be published next month. 

Since Mr. Cartwright’s article was received, the editors 

have read the announcement of a forty-seven-story build- 

ing planned for Philadelphia which combines garage, 

offices and apartments in the one structure. Too, the 

idea of a suspended building is actually being worked out 
in another way for the Chicago World’s Fair 


materials are in the making, but the familiar ones will 
serve. The needed accumulations of capital and the 
financial organization are available. Which of our aspir- 
ing cities numbers spirits bold enough to weld these ele- 
ments into the buildings of the future; buildings that 
will, at their occupants’ demand, provide all the acces- 
sories of existence; that will build life in three dimen- 
sions instead of two. 

How superpose residential occupancy on business dis- 
tricts already multi-storied? Will not the result clog 
streets already brimful? Superpose is exactly the word, 
and if that is done half the present congestion will dis- 
appear, When is it we are jostled and crowded in cars 
and on corners? It’s at morning, at noon and at night. 
We are going to work, to lunch, to our homes. If part 
of us go up instead of away, will the crowd on the 
streets be thicker? 

Buildings of the future, then, to meet spatial and eco- 
nomic requirements in the cities where they are most 
needed must be of tremendous height and size, perhaps 
twice the limits so far reached. Their designers must 
make bold departures from present urban building prac- 
tice, and they must be freed from hampering, obsolete 
building regulations so that they may make the most of 
their knowledge. This done, the two thousand foot mark 
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inthe upper stories 


WORK 


in the lower stories 


will be no harder to reach than the one thousand 
foot mark is now. 

Visualize a few of the things that could be done. 
What limits our present efforts? Not floors. One 
floor is like another if it is six, six hundred, or six 
thousand feet above grade. Not walls. As long as 
the mills can twist steel strands, we can hoist stone 
or brick and anchor it in place. It is the columns. 
“The columns will eat up the floor space.” “The 
shapes are hard to roll.” “The columns won’t carry 
the load.” 


WO answers to all that. Cut down the load and 

put the columns outside the building. They have 
nearly crawled outside on a few buildings lately, 
but no one really caught them at it. First of all, the 
job will be a setback, a type that sprang from grop- 
ing man-made laws but is as sound and natural as 
the taper of a tree bole. Down where elevators must 
be numerous, hall and lobbies wide, service space 
commodious, it spreads out to hide these light shun- 
ning activities in its vitals. Up where light and air 
are essential it narrows down till every foot of floor 
space receives them. 

Why fill that priceless sunlit space with a forest 
of great columns? The tree has one stem, not a 
dozen or a hundred. Why not a row of columns 
around the building, linked across the structure at 
ten or twenty-story intervals with a system of husky 
bridge trusses that can carry the space between it 
and the system above as an independent structural 
unit? Columns within (Continued on page 86) 


How Francis Keally would 
design the building described 
by Frank P. Cartwright 


BASE TOWER 
of concrete of glass, steel and aluminum 
COLUMNS TRUSSES 
carried outside suspended from columns 
around the building carry 10 to 20 floors 
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// ODERNISM” has become a favorite and in- 
exhaustible theme for the exchange of opin- 
ions. The subject even attracts the attention 

of the general press, and the circles of admirers of 

modernism are steadily growing. Modernism is assert- 
ing itself and proving its right of existence and recog- 
nition. The more enthusiastic worshippers of modern- 
ism ascribe to it a tremendous part in the cultural move- 
ment of humankind, claiming that modernism in archi- 
tecture is an unprecedented departure in the history of 
the development of architectural form. It is therefore 
easily understood that we, the contemporaries of mod- 
ernism, take pride in claiming a certain amount of re- 
sponsibility for the creations of this brilliant era. 
Unfortunately, we can ascribe to ourselves that per- 
sonal part in the shaping of modernism only at the cost 
of ignoring certain data of previous achievements in 
the development of architecture. Modernism—in the 

sense of progress in the development of form—and I 

do not see any other definition—is just as old as archi- 

tecture itself. In the entire course of history, each 
consecutive architectural form must have appeared as 

‘“modernistic” from the standpoint of the previous one, 

and, as is usual with novelties, must have called forth, 

deservingly or otherwise, great interest and even some- 
times, enthusiasm. Such was the case of the Italian 

Renaissance, which exhibited the forms of ancient 

Rome, modernized and adapted to new requirements of 

the life of the period. Such was again the case of the 

brilliant and elaborate Baroque which superceded the 
noble restraint of the Renaissance when the latter be- 
gan to tire the jaded taste of the cinquecento, and so 
on, all through the course of history. All those forms 
were considered modernistic in their time and no doubt 
contemporaries then took no less pride in accepting them, 
than we, the contemporaries of the modernism of the 
twentieth century, do today. 

Thus we see that modernism has always existed as 

a movement, sometimes abating and then flaring up 
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EVERY AGE 


creates its own 


MODERN| 


ARCHITECTURE 


By 
W.K. Oltar-jJevsky 
A.|1.A. 


again in tune with the tempo of social and religious life 
and the technical achievements of the times. 

It should seem too early yet to try to evaluate the 
importance of contemporary modernism in the history 
of the development of architecture. It may happen that 
a new brilliant page of that history is being written; 
it may just as well happen that our descendants will 
see in it a decadence of architecture entailed by the pre- 
ponderance of economic interests at the cost of purely 
artistic stimuli. And if we would compare our con- 
temporary modernism, based practically on the same 
constructive features as those of ancient Greece (the 
beam and the column) with the transition from flat 
roofing to arch and the vault made in antiquity, or with 
the modernism of the Middle Ages, when the daring 
genius of the builders transformed the formerly heavy 
and massive volumes into light, religious skyscrapers 
springing heavenward,—it will still remain a question 
what era has proved more radical and has added more 
to the treasury of architectural development. 


O the modernism of the past we owe immortal crea- 

tions which attract our worship even today, and its 
monuments draw thousands of pilgrims from all corners 
of the world even now. The modernism of today has 
been externalized in simplified forms, responsive to the 
practical spirit of our time, increased use of machinery, 
and in dimensions exceeding any precedent. The most 
outspoken expression of contemporary modernism is 
chiefly the skyscraper, which has given a new express- 
ion to architecture in form and mass, and which has 
added to the modern city a skyline of fairy-like shapes. 
On the other hand, the skyscraper basically represents 
not more than an endless combination of beam and col- 
umn, more often than not spoiled by external archi- 
tectural forms aimed to camouflage the basic soundness 
of construction. 

When speaking of contemporary modernism I can- 
not help recalling an episode of my earlier years. Some 
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ONCE MODERN .. .. .. the Parthenon marked the 
culmination of Greek temple architecture. Its columns 
show a marked refinement when contrasted with those 
of the Temple of Poseidon in Paestum, shown below, 
which was thoroughly modern one hundred years earlier 


twenty-five years ago, still a student and, of course, a 
modernist, I went to Vienna to the workshop of Pro- 
fessor Otto Wagner, at that time the foremost leader 
of the modernistic movement in Europe, with the in- 
tention of perfecting myself in modernism. When told 
about the aim of my visit the eminent professor ad- 
vised me to study the classics in order to comprehend 
the mysteries of modernism. That advice sounded to 
me like sarcasm and it took many vears of independent 
research and experience to recognize the importance of 
the Professor Wagner's cryptic utterance. 

The chief elements that create and define a style are 
building materials, methods of construction and social 
conditions. The composition of an architectural de- 
sign, which is the logical outgrowth of these elements, 
will convey the correct solution of the problem and the 
complete representation of a certain style. And the 
more logical the expression of those elements, the higher 
the perfection of the building. This is a rule equally 
borne out by the forms of a severe, early Greek temple 
and by those of an ultra-modern gasoline station. 
ical composition is a fundamental requirement of archi- 
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S there 
anything whereof 
it may be said: 
See, this is new? 


It hath 
already of 


been 
old 


time which was 


‘i 


before us 
Ecclesiastes 1-10 





Even these 


tecture. And in order to demonstrate the value of that 
principle one naturally should turn to the perfect mon- 
uments of architecture i.e., to ancient Greece, where 
the completeness and purity of forms almost reaches 
an expression of the ideal. 

The architectural treatment of a Greek temple dis- 
cards the use of elements contradicting the skeleton 
of the construction—all details are literally fused with 
the construction itself that results in a beautifully har- 
monic entity. In it, building materials, methods of 
construction on a comparatively scanty technique, and 
social conditions centering around the temple find com- 
plete and clear expression. 

The transition from the heavy, stocky proportions of 
the early Doric temple to the light and slender colonade 
of the Parthenon was primarily due to the growth of 
the technical experience of the Greek builder. That 
change in proportions was not the result of a change in 
tastes but was brought about by a better acquaintance 
with the laws of the resistance of materials which 
proved that the lightened columns would just as effec- 
tively serve the purpose of support. And only after 
the constructive problems had been solved did the 
builder turn to the solution of the aesthetic problems. 

That process of the logical transmutation of the 
constructive principles into architectural form can be 
traced all through the history of architectural composi- 
tion and is just as binding on contemporary modernism 
as in any other style. A modernism based only upon 
revolutionary tendencies of the architect and upon his 
unlimited imagination has nothing in common with the 
monumental art of architecture. It might at the best 
result in fair architectural decoration or, at its worst, 
be nothing but an arbitrary collection of invented forms 
and casual details. 

A demand for new forms (Continued on page 100) 
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The 


the 


Gothic 


most 


arch, 


magnificent 


were once 


modern 
thirteenth century, made possible Cologne Cathedral, 


of 


all 


medieval 


A new architecture 
that met the needs of 
its times is evident in 
the Colosseum. This 
magnificent amphi- 
theatre utilised the 
idea, new in A. D., 
80, of the round arch, 
a_ radical and pro- 
gressive departure 
from the column and 
lintel of the earlier 
Greek construction 


MODERN 
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E had called five times with a letter of introduction— 
but the architect was always in conference and could 
not be disturbed. But this young fellow, seeking 

his first job as a draughtsman, was of sterner stuff than 
most and so he set his wits to work. The result was 

“Would you please tell Mr. Wilder that his friend 
Frank Blank, over in Europe now, asked me to stop in 
and give him a little present that came direct from the 





who has 


HIS little story is true. It is typical of the hit-or-miss 

methods of hiring and firing which are used by 
many architectural organizations. 

Somewhere there is an organization that has developed 
a yard stick for the hiring of draughtsmen. Its turnover 
is low. Its men are so carefully chosen that almost every 
one makes good. 

The AMERICAN ARCHITECT would like to have the 
head of such an organization—or perhaps the chief 
draughtsman—write an article explaining such a yard 
stick and how it is applied. It might explain how suit- 
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found 





other side?” And he showed a package that gurgled a 
bit. The reception clerk smiled broadly and delivered 
the message personally. 

The young fellow was quickly ushered into Wilder’s 
office. He presented the bottle. Wilder expanded. Then 
the applicant presented his letter of introduction from 
Blank and struck the architect for a job. He got it and 
held it for three weeks. 


the answere 


It might cover the part played by 
education, experience, personality, recommendations, 
questionnaires, tests, and so on. It might cover anything 
which will help architects to select capable draughtsmen 
or draughtsmen to fit themselves to better serve the 
needs of the architect 

Seventy-five dollars will be paid for each article ac- 
cepted. It should be about two thousand words long 
and, wherever possible, relate anecdotes of actual ex- 
periences. The editors of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
would like to receive articles on this subject by July 30. 


able men are located. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


paper 


Architects 


Are Not Dreamers 


One often hears the expression “That looks 
good on paper, but is it practical?” Architec- 
ture today has passed far beyond the stage 
where its activities are limited to the drawing 
board. It is far from a matter of pretty pictures 
and technical lines. 


The training behind a modern architect's ser- 
vice makes him a man of practical ideas—har 
moniously expressed. He is the influence that 
adds the picturesque, the quaintness and the un- 
derneath quality to our cities, towns and country- 
side. Too many have been poorly informed as 
to the cost of architectural service—and many a 
costly error has occurred in consequence. 


Look about you and you will find the things 
you like most in the homes of your friends are 
the things that only expert architectural advice 
could produce. And then chances are ten to one 
the cost was no greater than common place con- 
struction. 


Mahlstedt’s news- 


campaign, in- 


tended to help create 
a popular appreciation 
of the value of an 
architect’s services 
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UILD a mouse-trap that is 
good enough and the world will beat a path to your 
door,” predicted Emerson in his writings a long time 
ago. But this business theory has grown whiskers, de- 
veloped lumbago and is today completely derelict. 

We all can remember when officers of the First 
National Bank wore an air of tolerant attention to ex- 
tremely polite, if not timid, requests for accommodation. 
But the Trust Company around the corner and other 
agencies have changed the attitude of these venerable 
institutions. Today bankers are not content to shine the 
seat of their pants on the office chairs—they are shin- 
ing their shoes and going out after business! 

With extreme professional dignity and a seeming shy- 
ness towards those “bruising contacts of business” that 
are born of initiative, architects as a whole have been 
content with the compliment of being sought after by 
prospective clients. Very gratifying, no doubt, to pro- 
fessional pride but a rather out-of-date policy for the 
development of a successful business. And architecture 
is a business in every sense of the word. It is true that 
it is also one of the fine arts. But it goes far beyond 
this. Into its province have come law, finance, scientific 
research and other important factors. The emblem of a 
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Good Architecture 
Keeps Down the Cost 


Rarely do you find two people whose ideas 
about home construction or design are the same. 
To give homes the demanded individual wuch 
and yet keep the cost down has been one of the 
many problems successfully overcome by your 
modern archuects. 
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Architecture «s a very definite and necessary 
business. Just as the doctor diagnoses the needs 
of hts patent and prescribes a cure, sv the archi- 
tect of today studies hus client's needs and then 
sets vut in an intelligent fashion to see that he 
gets a home shat ts good to look at, pleasant to 
live un and as full of value as con possibly be 
obtained. 


The architect's fee ts only a small fraction 
of the entire building cost, and invariably the 
resultant value from the resale standpoint and 
from the livability makes the fee a very profit- 
able investment. 


Talk with an architect about that new house 
you have been dreaming of—or about modern- 
izing the old one. You will find him a man 
who can and will help you to attain your goal. 
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tw SERVICE TABDS IN WESTCHESTER—GENERAL OFFICES AT NEW BOCHELLE 
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his Material Dealer Says 


modern architect is no longer the T square and triangle. 

We are told that successful architectural design comes 
from thinking in three dimensions. This involves the 
ability to properly visualize the work in plan, section and 
elevation. Beyond this, however, there is a fourth di- 
mension that must be considered. We may call it the 
ability to make others visualize the need for a proper 
plan, section and elevation. 

A recent survey conducted by THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT indicates that there is today a more friendly attitude 
toward publicity and advertising of the profession among 
architects in every section of the country. 

You may say, “Yes, we are in favor of doing some- 
thing that will create an appreciation of an architect's 
work and stimulate a demand for our services, but how 
will we do it?” Similar problems have faced many 
groups during the past few years as changing customs 
have brought changing markets. From the Citrus Fruit 
Growers Association to the “Save the Surface” campaign 
sponsored by paint manufacturers, united effort has 
spelled improved conditions for each particular interest. 

In Westchester County, New York, one of the lead- 
ing building material organizations has just sponsored 
a campaign that may well serve as a guide to others in 
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A home te your best investment 
Don't put it of—put tt up now’ 













Now and then the question is asked “Why 
should | spend the money for an architect?” It 
would seem that, to those who have lived in 
Westchester or who have driven through some 
of its beautiful residential sections, the answer 
would be rather obvious. 














There are three main reasons why te ser 
vices of an architect are desirable. They may 
be set down briefly as. authentic, attractive de 
sign, proper attention to construction and ma 
terials, and actual economy in total costs. Thes« 
should be enough to convince any homeseeker 
without delving into the influence that archuec. 
ture is bringing to bear in umproving our com 
munities, increasing property values and other 
wise making this county a delightful place for 
work or play 


Never was the opportunity for full vatue in 
home-building greater than it is today You will 
find your architect, builder and supply dealer 
ready to help you towards owning a home of 
which you can be proud and in which you will 
be fully satisfied. 
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promoting favorable recognition of architectural services. 
' National problems are but a multiplication of local prob- 
lems, so in the local adoption and promotion of a plan 
there is formed a nticleus for a national movement. 

Those who are familiar with the development of 
Westchester County know that both the visible beauty 
and unseen quality of its residences, stores, public build- 
ings and other structures may be traced in a large 
measure to the architectural ingenuity that has planned 
and guided this construction. Yet here and there stock 
plan houses and designs of the well known “architec- 
tural monstrosity” class have found their way in and 
have tended to lower property values and to retard com- 
munity betterment. This situation in every community 
means bad credit risks for building material dealers, 
unhealthy business for contractors and builders, and no 
business at all for architects. 

The plan followed in Westchester is very simple but 
it has brought together the important local factors of 
the building industry towards the end that there may be 
more building, better building and better values. 

Six leading newspapers were selected in the territory 
of The J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Company, 
sponsors of the campaign, and the copy, as illustrated, 
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So They Called 
In An Architect 









@ modern home but did not feel that they had 
money enough to build a new one. On the re- 
commendation of a friend they explained thew 
problems to an architect who lived nearby To- 
day you wouldn't know their old house! 








the jig-saw ornaments, give an attractive sweep 
to the roof, improve the heating facilines and re- 
decorate inside and out. And the total cost was 
very moderate, too. 


and ability of an architect will produce a value 
in the completed structure many times in excess 
of the fee. 









chitects whose work you have admired. You will 





Mr. and Mrs. John Black had long wanted 


This architect showed them how to take away 


Sometimes people do not fully realize the 
value of architectural advice. The experience 


Talk your situation over with one of the ar- 


find hun eager to help you attain a truly com- 
fortable and attractive home at the lowest cost 
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“Consult an Architect 


furnished them with the first series of advertisements. 
These advertisements were three columns wide and 
twelve inches long. The series was planned so that each 
appears simultaneously in the various sections of the 
county and specified that the selected copy was to appear 
every Monday. 

Before these advertisements appeared in the local 
newspapers, proofs were forwarded to all architects in 
the territory for their comment. Needless to say, this 
comment has been very favorable. The following ex- 
pressions are typical: 

“Such hearty co-operation will, no doubt, further rec- 
ognition of the architect and create better building.” 

“The proofs of advertisements received in today’s mail 
were excellent. You have our hearty good wishes and 
support in your program.” 

“I have read the various advertisements which have 
been running in the Westchester County newspapers in 
behalf of the architects, and I beg to take this oppor- 
tunity of commenting on your co-operation. I think this 
will be of mutual benefit to the architects and to your- 
selves and I beg to assure you of my hearty support. I 
think the architects are badly in need of advertising of 
this sort, particularly at this time.”’ (Cont'd. on page 119) 
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By Prescott M. M. Jones 


Louis A. Lamoreux 


M. Aubrey Russell 


George Fischer 
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La Rue du Bourg, Chartres, repro- 
duced from a pencil drawing by 
Louis A. Lamoreux, A.I.A., Mans- 
field, Ohio. This drawing, made 
on white paper, was used by the 
author as a Christmas greeting card 
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BRIDGE TO BALBOA PARK, SAN DIEGO 7 
BY M. AUBREY RUSSELL “ 
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BRIDGE AT MOREY 
AND 
THE MILL ON THE HILL 
ETCHINGS 
BY 


PRESCOTT M. M. JONES 


A little of old Normandy in Caen, 
reproduced from a pencil drawing in 
the sketch book of George Fischer. 
Mr. Fischer is connected with the 





office of Beverly Nelson, St. Louis 


ENTRANCE TO BALBOA PARK, SAN DIEGO 
BY M. AUBREY RUSSELL 








Termites thrive where there is moisture. 
They eat inside the wood so that al- 
though it may look sound from the out- 
side yet the inside may be badly eaten 
away. The two illustrations at the left 
are of the same piece of oak flooring 
Photographs courtesy U. S. Dept. of Commerce 











DRY ROT?...Nol... 


F all American buildings were wholly constructed of 

brick, stone or other earthy material there would 

be no occasion for this article. But so long as wood 
is used there is reason for caution about white ants 
and their depredations. These insects, properly called 
termites, are the most persistent wood eating creatures 
known. The general ignorance about them in America 
is not strange for no books describe the American 
species and but few periodicals have given space to 
their depredations. 

The underlying cause of much wood construction 
that has been destroyed has not been generally known, 
which easily explains why no demands have been made 
upon architects to plan protection against termites. The 
carpenters who repair the damage done seldom see the 
insects and ascribe the cause to black ants or wood 
borers of some sort. Curious people who turn over 
stones, cow-chips, or bits of wood in fields or forest 
have noticed white insects that scurry away in neatly 
formed grooves to their holes in the ground. Of such 
people only expert entomologists recognize them as 
members of the termite family that have caused so much 
trouble in Africa and India. Yet, such they are and dur- 
ing the past decade or more they have been finding their 
way into our houses and eating the wood which is their 
preferred food. They are more or less common in all 
parts of this country except a section between Lake 
Superior and the Rockies. 

The writer’s real study of them began in Hawaii 
about ten years ago. There, though not natives of the 
islands, they are so common that no house owner would 
claim that his buildings are free from them. During the 
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past few years, through correspondence or by direct ob- 
servation, the writer has studied them in many states. 
They are doing vast damage, especially in cities and 
towns where all-year heat furthers their work. 

Termites are creamy white with noticeable jaws and 
are seldom over a quarter of an inch in length. They 
live in well-arranged chambers below the frost line— 
millions of them in each nest or termitarium. The 
workers form the great bulk of the colony. They are 
blind and wingless, as are also the soldiers that have 
more noticeable jaws, pointed and curved for defensive 
purposes. In the spring there may be found a great 
many young males and females with long wings and 
eyes that are defective, yet of some value. An enormous 
queen occupies the nest for the purpose only of laying 
eggs, or at least she seems unable to move about and 
it has not been noticed that she gives orders. But she 
can lay eggs—in Africa at least—at the rate of an egg 
a second or 86,000 a day. There is also in the nest, usual- 
ly in hiding, a male who fertilizes the eggs, either before 
or after they are laid. The queen lives but two or three 
years. For longevity the workers hold second place to 
no other insect, as they are said to have a life span ot 
from twenty to thirty years. 

The young males and females swarm out into the 
light in May or June, often by the thousands. They 
fly awkwardly about, drop to the ground, shed their 
wings and dig in for a new nest. These facts of fecund- 
ity and long life explain how millions of them can be 
found in a chamber or excavation in the timbers of one’s 
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A little-known and 
increasing construction 
menace that should be 


guarded against ..- 





Termites look like white ants; their 
parents ave small, black and have white 
wings. (Magnified about 12 times.) 


Termites 


home. They tunnel in wood or in the earth by instinct 
if not for food. 

Of the twenty or thirty species found in our forests 
only three or four have taken to living in wooden build- 
ings. One that can live above ground in wood with- 
out moisture is found along our coasts from New Eng- 
land around to Vancouver. They enjoy equally well a 
heavy sill or a fine piano. Their swarming is usually 
indoors. Entrances or exists from their nests are like 
pin-holes. Another species buiids nests in tree tops and 
is not uncommon in the Ozarks and eastward in Ten- 
nessee. They may usually be discovered by their earthy 
dirt-colored channels on the tree trunk. They find their 
food in the dead limbs. Whether these invade houses 
is not yet well determined. The more serious pest is 
the subterranean type that lives in the ground and has 
learned to find its food in the timbers of city and coun- 
try buildings. That they enjoy their new habitations 
may be inferred from the fact that here they can tunnel 
live and eat through the winter season. 

The wood fiber that they swallow is not digestible 
until it has been reduced to cellulose by myriads of 
bacteria that swarm in their intestines. If these bac- 
teria can be destroyed, as is sometimes done by high 
heat, then the termites starve to death. In Hawaii 
furniture that becomes infested is put into closed and 
heated rooms until the bacteria are killed. This method 
is obviously impossible with the subterranean sort. Every 
attempt of this kind has proved a failure. House walls 
cannot be uniformly heated. 

The spreading from a nest to nearby buildings is 
accomplished by tunnelling (Continued on page 116) 
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HOW TO GUARD AGAINST TERMITES 


Termites bore underground to attack a build- 
ing; they need constant communication with 
the earth to flourish. All preventive methods 
are therefore predicated on blocking entrance 
so as to make this communication impossible. 
... A” ts a foundation wall capped with con- 
crete and protected by a metal shield...“B” 
illustrates the shielding of vertical pipes.... 
“C” is a concrete floor, with wood sleepers 
separated from the waterproofing and set in 
dense concrete...... “D” shows how wooden 
posts should be set on concrete and shielded. 
Methods illustrated are recommended by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 





IF YOU BUILD BELOW LINE A-A 


Termites, the subterranean or soil-nesting 
type, are a construction danger below line 
A-A; the non-subterranean type below B-B 






The window 
problem was 
solved with 
masterly ease 





and with no 


money, who bought a small farm in Connecti- 

cut as a retreat from the city in summer. Near 
the house was the usual tumbled down barn, inevitably 
doomed to be turned into a studio by the first city- 
dweller who should acquire the property. 

Mrs. Strong spent the first summer settling her cot- 
tage, becoming acquainted with a few of the better 
neighbors, and planning in a vague way to remodel 
the barn and make it pay, somehow, for the whole prop- 
erty. She mentioned the idea to the very congenial Mr. 
Small, who occupied the next house down the road. 

Now this Mr. Small was wiser in many respects than 
his sophisticated neighbor from the city. During the 
summer he made himself as agreeable as possible, with- 
out intruding, and led Mrs. Strong to talk about her 
scheme. He even walked around and through the barn 
several times with her, each time growing more en- 
thusiastic about her originality and financial genius. 

Mrs. Strong returned to the city in the fall to take 
up her rather active social life. She was a gracious 
hostess in a small way, a good musician, and she had al- 
ways considered herself, probably because no one had in- 
formed her otherwise, that she had great artistic ability. 
In her free moments she gave much thought to her re- 
modelling scheme and worked out the financial details 
to her satisfaction. 

Country-bred Mr. Small did not overlook the cour- 
tesies during the winter. He sent her a pretty Christ- 
mas card, and another at New Year’s. When she opened 
up her farm house in the spring she was surprised and 
delighted to receive a hot dinner, all nicely arranged on 
a tray, which Mrs. Small brought over herself, because 


Me STRONG was an elderly lady, with a little 
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to guide him 
she knew that Mrs. Strong would be tired after her 
trip from the city. 


Mrs. Strong swears to this day that she did not offer 
the remodelling job to Mr. Small. True, she admitted, 
he had told her the first summer that he was a builder 
in a small way, but she had let it go at that. Her story 
is that she let him have the work against her better 
judgment, because he pleaded that he wanted to go 
into. the barn-remodelling business and needed one 
example as a come-on for other residents who might 
be making money out of their property after he had 
improved it for them. Whatever is the true story is 
immaterial because the main point still remains—and 
that is that Mr. Small 
got the job. The 
scheme was gone into 
at great length, and 
Mr. Small agreed to 
do a slap-up piece of 
work for five thousand 
dollars. (There was 
some mention later of 
a letter from one party 
to the other confirm- 
ing the contract, but as 
the lawyers were never 
able to find it, it is 
probably a myth.) 

The barn was L 
shape in plan. The 
main building was 
about forty feet long 
by twenty-two wide, 





Impressive was his prog- 
ress and enthusiasm 
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By EUGENE 
de LOPATECKI! 


RCHITECTS who feel that publication of 
this story in their local newspaper would 
be of service to the architectural profession are 
hereby granted permission for such publication 


Illustrations by L. Morey 

well constructed of hand-hewn beams, with mortised 
joints secured by dowels. About twelve feet from the 
floor two cross beams, the bottom members of the main 
roof trusses, spanned the width of the barn. There was 
a one-story wing at right angles to the main part. This 
was to be turned into a garage and breakfast porch, with 
two little bedrooms squeezed in between the ceiling and 
the rafters. A chimney was to be built in the studio. A 
lean-to kitchen was part of the scheme, also a balcony 
in the studio, and a flight of stairs leading up some- 
where to the bedrooms. 


T was agreed and understood by both the contracting 

parties that the job was to be thoroughly artistic. The 
old barn was not to loose its personality. Old material 
was to be used where possible, and the lovely old beams 
were to be much in evidence in the finished interior. 
Mr. Small agreed to all this and more, for his reputation 
as a barn remodeller would depend on this assignment. 

He went to work energetically. He called in some 
Italian masons, who built an impressive fireplace in the 
studio with a grand chimney-breast all lumpy and artistic 
because they used the native boulders lying all about. 
An extra touch not in the verbal contract was added by 
the masons. They built a mantel-shelf out of flat stones, 
jutting out unevenly from the chimney breast. 

Mr. Small needed light so he punctured windows in 
the walls at regular intervals, a single row in the sides 
of the barn and a double or two-storied row in the gable 
and where the wall space was clear up to the rafters. 

In cutting spaces for the windows Mr. Small ran 
into a technical difficulty which he handled in an in- 
genious and commendable fashion. The barn was 
framed vertically and horizontally of hand-hewn beams 





Off in the stilly night 
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With a grand chimney breast 
all lumpy and artistic 


about seven inches square. One line of horizontal fram- 
ing ran along about four feet above the floor level, and 
this row of beams interfered with the placing of the 
windows. The vertical framing also was never laid out 
for regular penetration. But Mr. Small had a definite 
architectural design in the back of his head, and de- 
termined not to be frustrated by any such detail. He 
solved the problem in the most direct way possible—he 
simply cut away the beams where they interfered with 
his windows. He did not try to make all the structural 
changes at once, nor did he remove an inch more of 
the old beams than was necessary for his openings. He 
framed them as he went along with nice, new two by 
fours, leaving the horizontal beams intact between the 
windows, and, in a few instances, letting the vertical 
ones grow out of the top of his window framing. In 
the end he accomplished what was in his mind, namely, 
a barracks-like effect on the outside. 





THER difficulties were overcome with masterly ease. 

The gallery had to be built ten feet above the floor 
and extend three feet in front of the main roof truss. 
Behind the truss, on the level of the gallery, a bedroom 
was to be built, the truss forming the partition between 
the gallery and bedroom. A door had to be made to 
supply entrance to the gallery. 

It will be remembered that the main trusses were 
twelve feet from the floor. Mrs. Strong insisted on the 
gallery, bedroom and door, so Mr. Small sliced a three 
foot section out of the ten inch truss member, because 
who would want to step up two feet and down again 
to get from one room to another? To keep the build- 
ing from collapsing he threw a two by six across the 
twenty-two foot span, and supported it from below by 
two by four studs in the center. This joist also sup- 
ported his gallery floor. 

Somehow the bathroom did not work out satisfactor- 
ily. Sills had been cut and nailed down to locate the 
partitions, but no provision had been made to swing the 
bathroom door open. This unexpected problem was 
solved by rebuilding the (Continued on page 115) 
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RESIGNATION... . By Cronzio Maldarelli 


Winner of the one thousand dollar prize awarded by the Fairmount Park Art 
Association for the best decorative group for garden, park or outdoor placement. 
Mr. Maldarelli, of New York, is a member of the National Sculpture Society 
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Prize Winners in an exhibition of 
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sculpture held by the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance 


May 13 to June 9 


Photographs by William M. Rittase 


La en 


ORPHEUS 


By Carl Milles, New York. 
Awarded the five hundred dollar 
prize offered by the Art Alliance 
for a group or figure for place- 
ment in front of its building 





SPIRIT OF THE SEA 


By Albert Henry Atkins, Boston, cre- 
ator of many architectural sculptures. 
Awarded the gold medal of the Garden 
Club of America for a decorative group 
or single figure suitable for a garden 
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A register runs the entire width of 
the exterior wall of each class room. 
Exhaust vents are on the facing wall 


HE types of heating used in the Toledo Schools 
have developed gradually and have been checked by 
experience in operating the plants. No fixed rules cov- 
ering the design of new heating systems have been 
adopted. For new schools, al! of which are entirely of 
fire resisting construction, the combined system in which 
most of the heating is done by the air required for venti- 
lation, has proved satisfactory. With this combined 
type of heating, air is delivered to each room at the 
optimum temperature for that room regardless of the 
temperature of the air which may be entering any other 
room at that time. 

This method of combined heating and ventilating is 
found by experience at Toledo to be considerably less 
costly for fuel than the split systems which heat the 
rooms with radiators and which deliver air to all of the 
rooms at the same fixed temperature. 

With the combined systems exposed radiators are 
only used in toilet rooms, corridors, offices and similar 
auxiliary rooms, and in corner classrooms, or those of 
unusual exposure. The radiators in the latter case are 
used to aid in balancing the work required by the warm 
air so that the building as a whole can be warmed in 
the same time-interval. 

There are many old schools, formerly heated by obso- 
lete arrangements, in which it was more convenient to 
use radiators, as split systems, but the fuel consumption 
records over a period of years show decided advantage 
in economy, often as much as one-third, to lie with the 
all-blast systems. 

Where radiators are placed in classrooms the pupils 
who must sit close to the radiators always are over 
heated when steam is in the radiators, and then are 
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FATING 
DUCTS 














By Samuel R. Lewis 
Heating and ventilating engineer 
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Sections showing layout of heating plant 
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Warm air flows up im- 
— ——~pr 77H - 7 terior wall stacks and 
ty through 6 
trough the floor con- 
| H struction to baseboard 
rt 44, registers at exterior walls 
Lockers Eg -- pas 
+ Cast ron 
* 
Steel | Vent Baseboard 
Grille am . 
PT Gre. er arer se SF Toledo retains a staff of 
SP iT ee WES a : Se t architects and engineers 
Y ‘ V to design and build its 
% ( y schools. E. M. Gee is 
Y) Furred Stee — ia . architect; under his su- 
V4 space |“ pervision are W. E. Hal- 
Z Plaster ——» louer, structural  engi- 
J { neer, and Samuel R. 
—/) f Lewis, heating and venti- 
4- Y lating engineer 
Lda 
In Toledo High Schools a type of 
heating installation has been developed 
which is inexpensive yet efficient 
chilled when steam is shut off, as it must be shut off most 
is? of the time. 
T =e ae ae a ‘ _— The usual modern Toledo school, therefore, has a 
[JATTIE Spare eed 2. T. combined all-blast steam plant. There is a central cold 
) ees Sk 4 air intake, where the entering air may be filtered and 
4 ee eT warmed to about seventy degrees. Under fan-pressure 

1 ‘ ' i j y . . 

we wits se Be the air is forced through masonry tunnels about seven 

' ; 44 i ee ° . a ° 

= x ae + feet high, which are usually under the corridors. 

We Ee RS Ee ait 8 ght Since the air in these tunnels is kept at about seventy 

if oe oy eS i degrees, steam and return piping and hot and cold water 
} ; ; 4 H | . . . . 
te, & piping and electric conduits may be made accessible 
one throughout. These tunnels are well-lighted, painted 
| ‘ } . . ce 
re — white, and thoroughly drained. The floors are graded, 
SD Re + and are arranged for easy cleaning by means of vacuum 
j > - i WALL. BUTween mG ° 
y | lethes Toomey or waterflushing. 
ge Fo BS Vertical flues lead from the air supply tunnel to the 
| j ° 4 CLASS | |jR OOM ! z = » : 
+ Cath ee | | various class rooms. These come naturally in groups 
st 4 i | ° ° ° ° “2 
‘oh ete ee ig of three for a three story building, and often can be 
Ke 1+ 2 ie | | ae arranged in groups of six. 
1 
Se eT: Fil We Ate T the base of each group of flues, accessible in the 
coccummet ¢ re 4 tunnel with all of its service piping, is a three-radia- 
' * + i - ° 
Be eS tor-deep reheater. From this reheater to each of the class 
: . - 
rif akt cine room flues there is a warm air connection. From under 
3 Se at each reheater to each class room flue there is a cool (70 
OS Bet hee degrees) air connection. In each flue at this point there 
ana fos is a double mixing damper which is controlled by a 
| oy ae Soh thermostat in the class room which it serves and which, 
: bites 34 moving slowly or standing in a partly open condition, 

‘aoe * ' . — . 7 

| {jes a- admits warm air, cool air, or a part of each as deter- 
{ 3 RN ree Porn mined by the thermostat, so as to maintain the required 
ae i ae room temperature. The volume of air is constant; al- 

mh ways in excess of the six changes of the entire class 

Ped Bee . : mae : 
ay room content required by the Ohio law, while the tem- 

plum cuameesy | perature is variable, anywhere from 70 degrees to 120 

Be RS os ae degrees, as conditions may require. 

SED Consistent zoning of the heat effect under manual 
on Pek a SBE <Ds) mo) Se ean control of the engineer, covering the building as a whole 
SESS DAES T TER Sp ~s eeee me e 14 and tending to balance the varying effect of sun and of 

Dee storm, has been practised in the Toledo schools for 
in Jones Junior High School, Toledo, Ohio many years. (Continued on page 96) 
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EXHIBIT 


seen by 1OO,OOO people 


IN KANSAS CITY HOME SHOW 


By M. S. Munson 


®/ocal architects worked on many commit- 
tees and designed a number of manufac- 
turers’ booths. Five rooms were built and 
furnished in 18th century New England 
Colonial to help sell good design. ® Local 
architects exhibited collectively, with several 
architects always im attendance to answer 
guestions. ® 100,000 attendance in city of 
400,000. ® Use of architectural service stim- 
ulated as direct and immediate result. ® Peo- 
ple visit a home building show because they 
are interested. Collectively they are, there- 
fore, ideal prospects for architectural service 
if architects will take advantage of the op- 
portunity. And incidentally, such shows 


offer splendid opportunities to improve pub- 
lic taste in architecture 





N various cities, both large and small, home building 

shows or expositions are held annually. These ex- 

positions, and many may be rightly termed such, 
have been more or less successful in interesting the gen- 
eral public. They have accomplished much good in 
carrying the message of good design, good taste and 
good materials to the everyday home buyer. Correlating 
this character of publicity to actual architectural business 
has always been a difficult problem for those in the ar- 
chitectural profession. To cash in with actual business 
secured as a result of such an undertaking is no simple 
matter. It may be granted that everything of a pub- 
licity nature concerning building design and decoration, 
that is good, advances the volume of business. But to 
trace tangible results from it is something having an 
entirely different aspect. 

The Better Homes and Building Exposition of Kansas 
City, held under the auspices of the Real Estate Board, 
is one of the outstanding expositions of the country in 
many respects. Tangible benefit to local architects is 
shown by the business developed during this show that 
finds its way onto the drafting boards of architects of 
ARCHITECT 
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A manufacturer’s booth, designed by an architect 


Kansas City and its trade territory. This show, a non- 
profitable but self-sustaining project, has become an 
annual event. Many of the various working committees 
are headed by architects, of whom over a score belong 
to the Kansas City Real Estate Board, being civic- 
minded men of a type usually found in every worth while 
movement. The result of this architectural cooperation 
is a show of unusual merit. No small amount of busi- 
ness is secured by those architects participating, the bene- 
fit extending to a lesser degree to those others not so 
actively concerned. 

The exposition is usually held during the last week of 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT 
was elevated to catch the public eye. This 
and the facing picture were taken from 
approximately the same point of view 


February, which is a normally slow season in the Kansas 


City territory. The motif of the 1930 event was taken 
from the New England Colonial of the 18th century. 
The decorative scheme of the hall, feature exhibits and 
various material and service exhibit booths was carried 
out with some relation to the period. A section of the 
hall was given over to the local chapters of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and the Architectural League 
of Kansas City. This section was used to exhibit rep- 
resentative examples of work done by individual offices. 
Hundreds of photographs, renderings and drawings in 
various media of recent projects were hung in this sec- 
tion for the inspection of the public. This feature proved 
quite popular. Representatives of staffs of the various 
local offices were in attendance at this section to discuss 
with the visitors the various arrangements and features 
of the exhibits. Valuable contacts were made between 
prospective builders and office representatives, which 
resulted in commissions for work. 

In the center of the hall was a cooperative feature 
exhibit consisting of five interiors of rooms, built to 
full scale, decorated and furnished completely in 18th 
century New England Colonial. This feature exhibit 
was the work of Harry Wagner, architect, chairman of 
the Design and Decorating Committee. It was excep- 
tionally well executed in every detail and was the center 
of interest of the exhibition. The five interiors, con- 
sisting of dining-room, living-room, den, play room and 
bedroom, were completely (Continued on page 114) 
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Ewi1nc GALLoway 


Can the RAIN get iné 


By John E 


Nicholson 


Nicholson & Galloway, New York 


HE cause of leakage through the masonry 

walls of the modern skyscraper is a very 

serious problem that confronts every archi- 
tect and builder today. It is more and more coming to 
be realized that this whole problem boils down to install- 
ing proper spandrel waterproofing and other flashings 
at the vulnerable points in the building. 

In the thirty years or more that our firm has been 
specializing in making buildings water-tight, we have 
seen many friendships of long standing between archi- 
tects and builders broken because a building on which 
both worked failed to keep out the first severe rainstorm. 
I am reminded of one building we were called in to 
repair—a building that would never have leaked at all 
if a little more care had been used in its construction. 

The architect had designed the usual thirty story office 
building, with set-backs, flat tile roofs, parapet walls, 
and the other complications required by usage and the 
New York building laws. The location, while ideal for 
offices, was difficult for the builders, as the site was 
open to the elements on nearly every quarter. 

This open location was taken into consideration when 
the methods of flashing were specified and detailed. The 
curtain walls were of four inch brick veneer backed up 
with eight inches of hollow tiles, damp-proofed with a 
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trade-marked preparation, furred-off and_ plastered. 
Spandrel waterproofing was put in on every floor. 

Seemingly everything had been done to keep the 
tenants sheltered from the rain. Up went the building, 
in the usual incredible time it takes a good builder to 
reach the New York sky. The tenants moved in, one 
well-known company taking half the available floor space 
from plans. 

The first Northeaster that came along went through 
the twelve upper stories of that building as though it were 
a sieve. The leaks weren’t just damp spots on the walls 
and ceilings, as is usually the case. The water actually 
ran in on the floors from under the baseboards. Pails 
had to be set under the girders that carried the set-back 
clerestories. 

The condition was almost beyond the comprehension 
of both the architect and the builder, who felt that they 
had taken every possible precaution. They tried every 
cure-all on the market without a noticeable improvement. 

This went on for six years. Each year the face brick 
was treated with a different preparation until at length 
the whole upper part of the building took on a decidedly 
dejected appearance. 

Finally the corporation which had taken nearly half 
the building delivered an ultimatum. They had just gone 
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thirty story building leaked like a sieve for 


Six years. 


How the leaks were located and 
repaired is described by Mr. Nicholson, who also 


tells what should have been done in the first place 


through a very trying three day period of rain, and they 
announced that either the leaks were to be stopped or 
their lease cancelled. 

Our firm was called in to make an examination. As 
is usually the case, we found the five upper stories were 
worst. The north and east elevations were quite gener- 
ally full of leaks. It was hard to understand why they 
should be so bad, inasmuch as all the spandrel girders 
had been waterproofed. 

The worst leaks, however, were found under all the 
girders that carried the set-back walls. 

Scaffolds were swung on the outside walls, and cuts 
were made above the spandrel girders. The first large 
opening showed that the membrane waterproofing, 
although in place only six years, was in very bad con- 
dition, the felt paper having given way in many places. 
There were a number of cuts and tears in the paper 
which made the condition much worse than it would 
have been if there had been no waterproofing at all. The 
saturation which was caught over the spandrels was 
imprisoned there until there was enough to work its way 
through the openings and run into the building. 

We have always advocated the use of copper for span- 
drel flashings. If it had been used in this building, the 
entire trouble would have been avoided. Copper flash- 
ing that we have put into two of the larger New York 
buildings has brought excellent results at a cost that 
was only slightly more than that of the ordinary struc- 
tural waterproofing which is so commonly used. 
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In the building under discussion, copper flashing 
finally was installed. However, the difficult conditions 
made the cost of the labor nearly forty times as much 
as if the flashing had been installed in the first place. 

The difficulties under which the work was done can 
be imagined if it is remembered that everything had 
to be done from swinging scaffolds. Not more than 
four feet of masonry could safely be cut off at one time. 

The new copper flashings were run completely through 
the wall, and turned up three inches against the base- 
boards in the offices. Weep-holes were left to allow the 
collected water to run out. 


HIS eliminated the danger of having the water rise 

over the three inch turn-up in back. It is interesting to 
notice the water seeping out of these weep-holes two or 
three days after a heavy rain. 

The cap-flashings to the set-back clerestories were 
found to have been built into the masonry only four 
inches. A great deal of water was finding its way in back 
of these flashings, soaking through the floor slabs, and 
coming out through the ceilings directly below. 

On the other hand, the cap-flashings to the pent-houses 
went all the way through the walls, but instead of being 
turned up at the back, they had, through ignorance, been 
turned down. In this way they were directing the seep- 
age into the building instead of out. 

Here is a typical case where a little more care and 
thought on the part of a (Continued on page 94) 


FLASHING 
DETAILS 


New copper flashings were 
run completely 
the wall. Labor costs were 


through 


forty times as high as 
they would have been tf 
the job had been properly 
done im the first place. 
This ts another example 
of the high price of cutting 
cost in the wrong places 
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Airport Pays 
8°/o Profit 


HAT aviation has already 
oe far enough to 

make airport operation profit- 
able is indicated by the fact that 
the airport at Tulsa, Okla., is being run at a profit of 
8 per cent. The time is not far distant when the plan 
and design of airports may become a major part of the 
practice of many architects. It is not too early for the 
profession to sell the idea that even a hangar may be 
made a beautiful thing. 


Manufacturers 
and Architects 


enjoy the sincere spirit of 

cooperation between their 
constituent parts that character- 
izes the relationship between the architect and the manu- 
facturer of building materials. This fine spirit was much 
in evidence at the annual convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, where F. P. Byington, president 
of the Producers Council, stated before the convention 
that he pledged the Council to cooperate with architects 
in any way they deemed desirable. After all, the aim 
of both architect and manufacturer is the same. For if 
the manufacturer supplies the product, the architect as- 
sembles it with others and makes its use possible. The 
ultimate result is the best possible use of that product in 
the structure for which it is specified to the ultimate 
satisfaction of the owner. 


x if any lines of business 


OUISIANA building interests 
are interesting themselves in 
having a bill introduced into 

the State Legislature to the effect 
that there shall be enacted a State license law for contrac- 
tors. The proposed statute makes provision for a board 
of five examiners to pass upon the eligibility of contrac- 
tors. This is another step in the right direction in line 
with the aggressive policy of the State to drive the dis- 
honest and incompetent contractor out of business. 


ONSIDERABLE | disap- 
pointment was expressed 


by many delegates to the 
recent annual convention of the 
American Institute of Architects. They had hoped that 
there would be free discussion of the whole question of 
paid advertising as a result of which the Institute would 
take appropriate action. Instead of this opportunity 
being presented’ the delegates were told what the Com- 
mittee on Public Information had decided before the 
meeting—to go on record as against the use of paid 
newspaper or magazine space. Distasteful as this was 
to Western and Southern delegates, yet it was highly ap- 
proved by those from the East. As a matter of fact, as 
soon as one gets West of the Hudson River the attitude 


Louisiana Wants 
Builders Licensed 


Advertising and 
Architecture 
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towards paid advertising seems to become more and 


more approving. It is to be expected that this attitude 
of the younger part of the country will affect the east 
sooner or later. Certainly the profession of architec- 
ture should gird its loins for battle and not stand idly by 
while building projects on all sides are executed by in- 
competent hands. 


New York's Most 
Ugly Building 


UBLIC interest in architec- 
Prsr seems to be on the in- 

crease, for no less than a col- 
umn on a recent editorial page 
of the New York Evening Sun is devoted to “Our Ugli- 
est Building’—the City Hall Post Office. There is an 
able expression of architectural reasons as to the cause 
of this ugliness and considerable comment on its archi- 
tect, A. B. Mullet. The editorial concludes with a quo- 
tation on the death of the architect, from an 1890 issue 
of THe AMERICAN ArcuHITECT, “Whatever may be 
thought of him as an artist, all architects will agree that 
he was a man of very great ability and energy.” 


// ve ONSULT An Architect 
—The Service Is Valu- 
able.” This is a line 

carried at the bottom of all ad- 

vertisement of the Kawneer Company used in popular 
magazines and business papers. This company, like many 
others, realizes the importance of having its product 
used under expert supervision. Lack of such supervision 
and, of course, intelligent specification, is detrimental not 
only to the manufacturer but also to the general public. 

It is to the best interests of the manufacturer to urge his 

customers to engage an architect and it is to be hoped 

that the number of manufacturers realizing this will 
constantly increase. 


Manufacturers 
Advertise Architect 


Advertising for 


EF: JREIGN language papers in 
Doctors Urged 


New York City have been 

carrying the advertising of 
quack doctors. Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, Commissioner of Health, has announced that 
the Health Department will help the foreign language 
press to secure the advertising of reputable doctors if 
the papers will agree to eliminate the advertising of 
quacks. He points out that immigrants who can not 
speak English do not know how to reach a good doctor 
and that this field of activity is left open to the charletan. 
The advertisements suggested by Dr. Wynne would 
merely consist of the name and address of the doctor, 
his office hours and perhaps his specialty. When Dr. 
Wynne was asked if he thought doctors should also ad- 
vertise in the English language press he said, “I cannot 
see why not.” Incidently, about a year ago the Acad- 
emy of Medicine and the New York County Medical 
Society established a committee on press relations. 
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HE practice of putting tem- 

porary roofs on fireproof 

buildings which are later to 
be built higher has caused an- 
other serious fire. This time it was the Breslin Building, 
Louisville, Ky. The fire probably started in a pipe shaft 
carrying electric wires and carried the flames to the com- 
bustible roof. Short-sighted economy such as this only 
too frequently proves to be an expensive saving, 


Fire Losses on 
Temporary Roofs 


HOULD church 

when used for business 

purposes, be taxed? That 
was the subject of an editorial in 
the April issue of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, entitled 
“Church Business Buildings.” Elbert M. Conover, 
director of the Bureau of Architecture of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, writes, “Insofar as income producing 
property owned by the Protestant Churches is concerned, 
they pay regular taxes and this Bureau is strongly of 
the opinion that there should be no exemption of taxes 
from income producing property owned by churches 
even though the income may be used for religious or 
charitable purposes.” 


property, 


Taxing Church 
Property 


LIDE books seem to be 

more interested in the 

number of tons a statue 
weighs or the years taken to com- 
plete a building than in the name of their respective 
creators. Creative genius should be recognized by the 
publishers of guide books and the conductors of tours. 
Why should not the guides on the “rubberneck” buses 
of New York point out the Woolworth Building as the 
work of Cass Gilbert, the Chrysler Building as the work 
of William Van Alen, the Public Library as the work of 
Carrere and Hastings? It is a recognition to which the 
architectural profession is honestly entitled. 


Guide Books and 
Architects 


HE invasion of property 

rights under the prohibition 

laws by the padlocking of in- 
come-producing property has 
aroused the ire of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. This Association points out that an owner 
may have no knowledge of violations, likewise that if 
he has such knowledge and institutes proceedings against 
his tenant, that the tenant may recover damages if the 
Owner can not prove his case. Therefore the Associa- 
tion recently passed a resolution condemning such pad- 
locking, reading in part, “ the many serious com- 
plaints made to this association, setting forth cases of 
substantial injury done owners who had no knowledge 
of, nor in any way participated in, tenants’ violations, 


Padlocking 
Protested 
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leads this association formally to protest against this en- 
croachment on elementary property rights. . Various 
large financial houses hesitate to lend upon certain classes 
of property because of the danger of closure and loss of 
the sources of income. 

‘Be it resolved, therefore, by the Board of Directors 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards that 
it is not and should not be necessary to enforce the Pro- 
hibition Law by closure of premises, and until these un- 
just provisions can be removed from the laws, that every 
effort be made to avoid their application, especially where 
the owner has had no opportunity to abate what is de- 
clared in such laws to be a nuisance.” 


AID newspaper advertising is 

being used by the Pierce 

County Medical Society in the 
three Tacoma daily newspapers, 
the advertisements being intended to continue once a 
week for the rest of the year. This advertising by a pro- 
fession to which architects are always comparing them- 
selves is extremely significant, particularly as the reasons 
for the campaign are similar to the reasons advanced by 
many architects. The campaign was decided upon after 
a two-year period of study, it being felt that other types 
of practitioners were making unusual gains in public 
esteem and that the public service which the profession 
might render was less effective than it should be because 
of lack of understanding on the part of the public. An 
advertising agency was engaged, and the campaign in- 
augurated. Copy and lay-out is dignified, the advertise- 
ments being informative and largely along preventive 
lines. Quoting from one of the Society’s advertise- 
ments: “ will make known essential facts in the 
progress of medical science, the real work and aims of 
the organized medical profession, and its everyday rela- 
tion to all classes of people. The qualifications demanded 
of the competent physician today, and the standards by 
which he is identified, may be indicated.” Incidentally: 
the Society numbers among its members practically all 
the practicing physicians and surgeons of Pierce County, 
and has not changed its attitude against paid advertising 
by individuals. 


Tacoma Doctors 
Use Paid Ads. 


Architect for Police HEN William F. Deeg- 


C rau an, an architect, was 
ommissioner proposed to succeed 
Grover A. Whalen as _ Police 


Commissioner of New York City, the architects of that 
city urged that he be retained as Tenement House Com- 
missioner because of his peculiar fitness and excellent 
record in that office. Both the Brooklyn and Manhattan 
chapters of the A. I. A. wrote letters urging that reten- 
tion. This is the first time that an architect has been 
suggested as police commissioner. There are many civic 
posts that architects could fill to excellent advantage not 
only to their city but to their profession. 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL 





HOUSES IN WHICH 


Every House ls Beautitul 





Clarence C. Merritt is a registered archi- 


tect in New York State. He _ studied 
architecture at Columbia University and 
is developing property with low cost 
houses that are exceptionally attractive 


FACTORS 
IN PLAN AND DESIGN 


© Rectangular first floor with area of from 625 to 1100 
square feet. 


© Low, compact houses to minimise cost. 


© Intelligent use of stock mouldings and inexpensive 


materials well combined. 
© Proportion, fencstration and orientation. 


®@ Colonial type costs less than other types. 


Include features appealing to many people. 
@ Consider the contour of the ground. 


@ Use nationally advertised products for reliable serv- 


ice from manufacturers. 


10 pages ot plans 
a development at 
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andthe architect tells how 


they were designed for construction 


atless than 50 cents a cubic foot 


BY CLARENCE C. MERRITT 


DEAL accomplishment in the plan- 
ning of small houses has been outlined by Ruskin who, 
in his frequently quoted “Lamps of Architecture,” said, 
“IT would have then, our ordinary dwellings built to last 
and built to be lovely; as rich and full of pleasantness 
as may be within and without.” 

The problems an architect must face in designing 
houses of moderate cost in the higher type of develop- 
ment often draw on the last ounce of ingenuity and 
resourcefulness. The challenge in this type of work has 
always appealed to me, and my attention for many years 
has been given to designing small houses devoid of ex- 
pensive features or special materials—but desirable for 
their architectural qualities and substantial construction 
that assures both a homelike atmosphere and permanency. 

As a result of carefully checked experience I have 
found that for the smaller houses those rectangular in 
plan having a ground floor area of from 625 feet to 1100 
feet are the most economical to build. When figuring 
the price on the cubage basis the house with 1100 feet 
of floor area is, of course, more economical than that 
with 625 feet. When the shape becomes prominently 
irregular or the dimensions produce a floor area above 
or below the figures mentioned, the cost increases out 
of proportion to the space provided. 

It has been my practice to keep the ceiling heights as 
near 8 feet as possible, which brings the ridge from 22 
to 23 feet above grade. Low, compact houses reduce 
the cost in various ways, not the least of which is the 
expense connected with scaffolding. 

Small houses do not need special details to make them 
picturesque or pleasing to look at. An intelligent com- 
bination of stock mouldings and other materials may be 
planned to produce a good effect. 

Important requisites for the success of a small house 
plan, like any other, are proportion, fenestration and 
orientation. Because of the simplicity of line and range 


and designs from 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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of materials, designs of Colonial influence may be pro- 
duced at lower cost than the so-called English, Spanish 
or other types. If a good sense of proportion and color 
is employed in designing the exterior, for instance, no 
need arises for expensive decoration or complicated con- 
struction. The solution to the architect’s problem in 
giving his client value for his money lies mainly in using 
inexpensive materials well combined. By this is not 
meant the use of cheap materials or flimsy methods of 
construction, but the best materials possible which today 
are produced in quantity in excellent design and taste. 
Omission of labor saving features is poor economy and 
the architect cannot overlook the convenience factor. 

I have made it a point to include sanitary walls, lino- 
leum floor coverings and completely fitted cabinet units 
in the kitchens. Electric refrigerators have now become 
a part of the original plan as well as the sink, range and 
other standard equipment. It is my experience that 
simple pine panelling, wall paper, or textured treatments 
for the interiors are equally successful. 

The finishing touches that draw the line between good 
taste and bad taste must be given expert consideration. 
It is not by chance that a Jean Patou dress is invariably 
more complimentary to the appearance of the woman 
wearing it than one made by the village dressmaker. 
Nor is it by chance that the final decorative touches of 
a house make or break the spirit it is planned to reflect. 

Years ago, when one was fortunate enough to have 
the money to purchase an automobile, he first paid for 
the machine and then went about buying the lamps, 
the bumper, the presto tank and other necessary equip- 
ment. Now for one price you get the machine with 
every conceivable piece of equipment from an ornamental 
radiator cap to a radio! This principle may profitably be 
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applied in planning and building. When clients know 
the cost of the completed house ready for occupancy they 
are less apt to be misled and dissatisfied. Often a 
splendidly designed house will stand for years without 
landscaping because the owner has overspent his budget 
in the original construction, overlooking many items that 
are too often considered extras. Thus the whole effect 
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of the design is lost. Houses are really the background 
for planting and the backbone for decorating. Without 
these two necessary factors the setting and the atmos- 
phere are entirely lost. 

The houses illustrated were built for an average of 
fiftv cents per cubic foot. This price included financing, 
planting, screens, refrigerators, all decoration—in fact, 
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the purchaser had only to hang up the draperies and move 
in the furniture to have a real home. The designs average 
a complement of four main bedrooms with two baths, a 
maid's room and bath, living room, dining room, kitchen 
and two-car garage. Some have small libraries. The 
complete cost of the house should not be more than 
approximately four times the cost of the land. I have 
found that this ratio is a good one and well balanced as 
an investment for the average buyer of a modest house. 

There are several things that I always keep in mind 
when designing a house, whether it be for a client who 
wishes it for his own residence, or for resale. The first 
thought is to include features that appeal to a large num- 
ber of people. Unique arrangements which appeal only 
to a particular type of mind are avoided. An attempt 
is made to eliminate the novelties accompanying most 
speculative building that increase the risk of pleasing 
new buyers. The house should be sufficiently captivating 
in its architectural, structural and decorative qualities 
that it will practically sell itself. 

It is particularly important that the house be planned 
to fit the contour of the ground that forms its base. 
With a little study it is often possible to utilize grades 
to eliminate excavating and add cubage to the house at 
minimum expense. 

For many years I have used nationally advertised prod- 
ucts of responsible manufacturers for several reasons. 
Experience has proven to me that those products mar- 
keted over a large area and intelligently promoted in the 
magazines reaching the logical markets are, for economic 
reasons, supported by a policy which pledges the manu- 
facturers to stand behind every article they sell. As an 
illustration, only recently trouble developed in the hot 
water system of a house completed some eight months 
ago. Forty-eight hours after the complaint had been 
made known to the manufacturer it had been in@estigated 
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and the defective equipment replaced. A few days prior 
to this incident the representative of a nationally known 
manufacturer of stock millwork, of his own volition, 
replaced a door that was not quite up to standard. 

Incidents such as this, instead of leaving the client 
with an unfavorable impression, actually incline him 
more favorably towards his architect. For he feels that 
his architect not only designed and specified wisely, but 
took the trouble to follow through .on every detail in 
order that the client might have the fullest measure of 
service and satisfaction. 
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In summing up the procedure of creating attractive, 
moderate priced, small houses I merely cite the history of 
my own experience in saying that low, rectangular houses 
of the Colonial influence with not over 1100 square feet 
of floor area offer the greatest possibilities. Plan the 
job from grading to decorating as one unit. Use nation- 
ally advertised materials of authentic design and substan- 
tial manufacture. Conservative employment of line, pro- 
portion and finish must be enlivened by a warmth in the 
natural qualities of the materials used and an apprecia- 
tion of their relative values. 
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Every house in the development at Greenwich, Conn. 
was designed and supervised by an architect 
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Bronx Maternity Hospital, New York, to be 
erected at an estimated cost of one million 


dollars. Benjamin H. Whinston, architect 
| Soom CARELESS financing has slowed up house con- 
struction in New Jersey, it being at a standstill as the 
result of an “uncontrolled epidemic of cheap construc- 
tion,” is the opinion of C. V. R. Bogert, president of 
the New Jersey Chapter of the A. I. A. “Right now 
in New Jersey we find the confidence of the public in 
the building industry pretty badly shaken. Millions 
of dollars’ worth of real estate is being carried on the 
books of financial institutions through foreclosures. 
“In making loans on building operations a very im- 
portant question is overlooked: ‘Have your plans and 
specifications been prepared by a registered architect ? 
Such an inquiry would bring to light inflated values 
and poor construction before the loan is consummated 
and the building operation begun.” 


a of the increasing number of grandstands 
which have collapsed, a national safety code to pre- 
vent their careless construction is being undertaken by 
a committee of the American Standards Association. 
Such action was requested by the Department of Labor 
and Industry of the State of Pennsylvania and other 
organizations. 


+ praca ELEVATORS are planned for the new 
sixty-three story building to be erected by the Henry 
L. Doherty interests in New York City at a cost of 
$15,000,000. The architects are Clinton & Russell 
and Holton & George. This is said to be the first time 
double-deck elevators have been actually planned for. 
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Corbett Now Doctor of Laws 


Careless Financing Ruins 


Residential Building 


Residential Blocks 1,000 Feet Long 


® » BARONNE STREET, New Orleans, will have emer- 
ald green sidewalks, and Canal Street of that same 
city will have sidewalks of bright red. The Baronne 
Street Association has realized that the city becomes 
a trifle warm in summer, which perhaps accounts some- 
what for dull business, and so is taking steps to relieve 
the intensity of the sun’s glare with the thought that 
business will be stimulated thereby. 


AMES M. Cur.ey, Mayor of Boston, is advocating a 
J guarantee against strikes in the building industry as 
an important factor in carrying out the present pro- 
gram in that city to reduce unemployment and to stim- 
ulate industry. He pointed out that such an agreement 
during 1923 made possible the greatest building pro- 
gram ever fulfilled in that city. 


ARVEY WILEY CorBeEtTT has been given the degree of 
Doctor of Laws by the University of California in 
recognition of his services to the fine arts in this 


country and abroad. 

A PRELIMINARY survey of architectural education will 
be made, beginning in the fall, by the Association 

of Collegiate Schools of Architecture and the Carnegie 

Corporation. 





Brick arches built five thousand years ago 
and believed to be the oldest in existence. 
Discovered in a royal tomb at Ur, Mesopo- 
tamia, by the joint expedition of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the British Museum 
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ARE TALKING 


First Use of Double-deck Elevators 


Architect's Wiring Specifications 
Behind Times 


Guarantee Against Strikes Advocated 


“VA HEN an architect contributes to the building of 
one of these great monumental structures here 
in New York, and doesn’t look forward and provide 
a capacity in his feeders, for example, that will be 
adequate to take care of the needs of the people who 
are going to inhabit that building, not today, but five 
vears from now, he has failed in the responsibility and 
trust that has been put upon him,” said Earl White- 
horn, president, Electrical Association of New York at 
the recent Architectural Lighting Conference held at 
the Westinghouse Lighting Institute, New York. “When 
an architect builds a building and doesn’t put in a suf- 
ficient amount of outlets into an apartment house so 
that the standards of living five years from now will be 
satisfied, because five years from now people are going 
to be using more electrical equipment than they do today 
as a common necessity of living, then he has failed to 
have the courage to do a job that is built for progress.” 


‘/7- HE LAST RIVET has been driven. We, too, are glad.” 


Thus read the sign on 44 Gramercy Park W., New 
York, when the steel work was finished. 
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Basket-grate, English, about 1780, and now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. The screen is of tutenag, an alloy of 
copper, nickel and sinc imported from China. 
Possibly designed by the brothers Adam 
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A box made of San Domingo mahogany about 1800 
and used as a container for East Indian tea. Taken 


from Philadelphia by horse drawn vehicle and 
canal through the Alleghany Mountains to Belle- 
fonte, Pa., where it remained in the possession 
of the original Jackson family until recently 


‘1x one very large city not far from here, a compara- 

tively new $2,000,000 office building is lighted with 
8.or 9-foot candles,” said Lawrence W. Davis, general 
manager of the Association of Electragists, Interna- 
tionale, at the recent Architectural Lighting Conference. 
“However, some of the most important tenants occupy- 
ing a very large proportion of that office building would 
like to install lighting of about 30 to 40-foot candles but 
it has been impossible to do that because the re-wiring 
would cost at least $30,000. In a building of that 
character, in which an investment of $2,000,000 has 
already been made, that investment has already begun 
to suffer, because it would cost $30,000 to provide 
certain important tenants with sufficient copper to give 
them the increase in lighting that they want today, not 
five or ten years from now. We know that a normal 
investment in a commercial building should last about 
20 years and it should be built and based upon that. Are 
we thinking ten years ahead ?” 


Serge of the Illinois Society of Architects to have 
the word “architect” inserted in advertising intended 
to stimulate building in that territory have been success- 
ful. A campaign now in progress had mentioned the 
various building interests but had ignored the architect. 


-_penagebeonee BLocks one thousand feet or more long 
are recommended in a resolution adopted by the 
3oard of Directors of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. The reasons given for this recommenda- 
tion is that the use of automobiles has shortened block 
distances; fewer intersections would speed up traffic 
and lessen the number of accidents; a greater land area 
could be used for building purposes; and street light- 
ing costs would be reduced (Continued on page 104) 
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Approved Standard, Workmen's Compensation Service Bureau, Safety Engineering Department 


MATERIAL AND PROPORTIONS ARE BOTH FACTORS 


IN 


Stair Satety 


By H. Weaver Mowery 


Past President American Society of Safety Engineers; 
Chairman, Safety Committee American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 


/ \ MONG the various factors con- 


tributing to a safe stair the question of what consti- 
tutes proper tread and riser proportions, and angle with 
horizontal, is a source of much controversy. In the 
January 1930, issue of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
there appeared an article by Mr. George Eichenlaub 
dealing almost exclusively with these details, but he 
proposes no conclusion, except that architects should be 
allowed to do as they please unhampered by any safety 
rules such as are in effect in the State of Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere. He specifically states that he does not 
“see how a rule or law can be devised for every con- 
ceivable condition of practice,” and, to substantiate his 
position, he provides a list of 22 stairs with pitch, tread 
and riser dimensions and his judgment of them. Tab- 
ulating these items and setting in opposite columns 


possibilities which he regards as good and bad, provides 
at least an interesting exhibit of the variance in stair 
construction practice. 

It should be noted that most of those stairs listed as 
“bad” by Mr. Eichenlaub also are far from being in 
harmony with the recommended safety standards de- 
veloped, approved and published in 1914 under the di- 
rection of the Safety Engineering Department of the 
National Workmen’s Compensation Service Bureau. 
And, of those. listed as “good,” the one he considers a 
“general ideal” is right in the middle of the “preferred” 
group of those standards as shown in the illustration at 
the top of this article. The 7-inch riser with 10%- 
inch tread, exclusive of overhang, is pretty generally 
recognized and used as a standard. The merit of this 
combination, the theoretical reasons for which are too 
well known to require detailing to the readers of an 
architectural publication, is substantiated by the won- 
derful safety record of the Times Square Subway 
Station discussed later. Therefore, it appears that the 
Pennsylvania standard is not only opposed to what 
Mr. Eichenlaub considers (Continued on page 66) 


REARRANGED TABLE OF EICHENLAUB STAIRS WITH HIS COMMENTS 














| DEGREES | RISER TREAD | COMMENT DEGREES RISER TREAD COMMENT 
| sl i 
3814 7% 9 Quite ideal 38 7% 7 Not recommended 
34 7% 11 | Practical limit 37% 8 10% Not good 
33 | 7 10% General ideal 37 8 10% Hazardous 
32 7% 113% Ideal for men 37 7 9 | Not good 
30 7 | 12 | Very good 37 6% | 9% | Bad 
28 634 | 12% | An ideal 31 | 65% | 1034 Sense of danger 
26 6 12 An ideal 28 53% 10% Bad 
| 24 6 13 | Ideal inside 20 | 4% | 12 | Bad 
23 6% 13 Perfect ideal | 
| 23 6 14 Ideal inside 
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@ Spanish tradition was closely followed by Architects Atlee B. and Robert M. Ayres in 


designing the residence of Dr. and Mrs. D. T. Atkinson at San Antonio, Texas. And IMPERIAL 


Mission Roofing Tiles played an important part in making it true to type. Above is a glimpse 


of the sunny patio, where the colorful roof contrasts picturesquely with tropical planting. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COM PAN Y 
Makers of IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles 


NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVENUE 104 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO WASHINGTON: 738 FIFTEENTH ST., N. W. 
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ideal but is in accord with best and general standard 
practice. 

It is generally admitted, and by the engineering de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Railroad it is required, 
that the height of risers and width of treads for stair- 
ways used by the traveling public, and where used 
jointly by the general public and employes, shall be the 
same for all stairways in any one building. Such a 
ruling is very desirable in the light of accident experi- 
ence and, as it holds true for all stairways in any one 
building, it is equally obvious that the nearer we ap- 
proach a given standard for all stairs everywhere, allow- 
ing only sufficient differences to provide for various 
floor heights at approximately the same angle, the more 
safely people will traverse them and the more desirable 
becomes the use of such standards. 


N spite of the great amount of discussion and numer- 

ous formulae that have been developed to determine 
them, tread and riser proportions, even if they do not 
accord with standard practice, are relatively unimpor- 
tant as an accident cause as compared to unsafe tread 
materials and construction. This most insidious and 
most prolific source of stair accidents generally is not 
recognized as such and accordingly little effort has been 
made to overcome it. 

There is a prevalent feeling that stair casualties, when 
they are not caused by easily noticeable hazards, are 
the result of pathological or other human deficiencies, 
such as vertigo, poor eyesight, impaired reflexes, re- 
laxed muscular tissues, carelessness, high-heeled shoes. 

A physician with over forty-five years of extensive 
practice is authority for the statement that our modern 
life is rapidly reducing the physical quality of our 
bodies. Our muscular and nervous reflexes are no longer 
as quick and accurate as they were when our very 
existence was dependent on them. The vast increase in 
the number of cases of enlarged tonsils is mute but 
incontrovertible evidence of our physical deterioration. 
Unquestionably, these and other human deficiencies 
exist, but are they sufficiently serious as a cause of stair 
casualties to excuse us from careful and honest con- 
sideration of the external causes for which the person 
injured has no responsibility. If it can be shown that 
external causes produce all or nearly all stair accidents, 
then the responsibility for them rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of the architect, builder, or owner, who de- 
signs, builds, or maintains the structure in such manner 
that those causes exist. 


URING the year ending June 30, 1929, in the Times 
Square Subway Station, there was an exposure of 
approximately 114,000,000 persons with only 115 report- 
ed accidents, and these were due to falls on stairs. Less 
than one-tenth of these resulted in injury; the total 
includes all reported falls including those where the 
individual immediately got up and walked away. Forty 
stairways and some considerable areas of horizontal 
walkway surfaces took care of this enormous traffic, un- 
equalled elsewhere in such small area, with an excep- 
tional degree of safety. A very careful inspection dis- 
closes no noticeable external physical hazards. Con- 
ditions are as safe as human ingenuity can devise. 
The stair risers measure 67% inches and the treads 1054 
inches exclusive of a 7 inch nosing overhang, which is 


in harmony with the 7 inch riser, 10% inch tread “gen- 
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eral ideal” of Mr. Eichenlaub and the recommended 
standard practice. The result, one accident per million 
separate exposures, under safe conditions of construc- 
tion and maintenance, forcibly shows that human defi- 
ciencies are a negligible factor as a cause of falls. 

Another illuminating example is that provided by a 
service test on the main stairway of an important rail- 
road terminal. Observations were made during a period 
of six months. The exposure, though not definitely 
recorded, ordinarily would be considered quite large, 
though it is small in comparison to the Times Square 
Subway Station. During the first six weeks of the 
observation period, 141 falls occurred. Then the type 
of tread construction and materail was changed and 
there was not a single fall in the following three 
months during which observations were continued. A 
14 inch tread, exclusive of 134 inch nosing overhang, 
in combination with a 6% inch rise, was not the proxi- 
mate cause of the accidents that occurred in the first 
period of observation, as those dimensions remained un- 
changed after the accidents ceased. There were abso- 
lutely no changes except in tread material and the con- 
struction thereof. Numerous similar observations have 
been noted. It is, therefore, quite evident and undeni- 
able that stair accidents are almost exclusively the result 
of hazardous or unsafe external physical conditions, be- 
cause the absence or removal of such conditions results 
in the non-occurrence or cessation of the accidents. 
And, as in this case, the change in treads alone resulted 
in a cessation of the numerous accidents previously oc- 
curring, we are forced to admit that the item of para- 
mount importance in stair safety is safe treads. 


OT all those treads commercially baptized “Safety 
Tread” are safe. In fact, some are decidedly unsafe. 
The celebrated case of Keiser vs. Milwaukee Boston 
Store clearly showed the menace of one such type which 
is composed of a metal base having a slippery metal 
nosing edge with a series of grooves parallel thereto 
filled with lead or abrasive cement composition and 
cost a heavy award affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the State. Numerous service tests have confirmed the 
fact that such a “Safety Tread’ is a decided hazard. 
In “Safe Practices,” published by the National Safety 
Council, it is suggested that “ribbed surfaces or grooved 
material—should not be used for stair treads.” The 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Lackawanna Railroad 
standard stair construction rules prohibit the use of 
corrugated or ribbed treads, and it is noteworthy that 
their rules were promulgated after the above mentioned 
service test on stairs which at the start of the test were 
equipped with grooved “Safety Treads.” 

There are numerous types of stair tread materials in 
common use. Of course, nearly all materials can and 
do wear to a condition that eventually becomes unsafe. 
That is a question of maintenance and cannot be con- 
sidered at this time. We are dealing here with the in- 
herent qualities of the foot contact surfaces of treads 
when new and in a relatively unworn state. 

It has been learned by sad experiences that iron and 
steel, even though the surface be rolled or cast with 
any of the numerous surface designs, are unsafe as stair 
treads because slipping on them is possible at all times 
after the shop scale or oxide is removed by even a little 
traffic. Iron and steel are condemned by the National 
Safety Council as unsafe (Continued on page 112) 
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BTRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 


STEEL NOT CRAMPED BY TRADITION 
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Eacu leap is farther, every thrust higher . . . more 
and more defiant of the impossible become these 
spans and spires of steel. With increasing fre- 
quency, too, non-essential masks of weaker ma- 
terials are eliminated—exposing the sincere, appro- 
priate beauty of steel. 

Most trustworthy and quickly applied of all 
structural materials, steel brings sooner occupancy 
—often extra revenues and added savings in 


interest charges. It brings speed, safety, and 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of 
the structural steel industry of North America. 
Through its extensive test and research program, 
the Institute aims to establish the full facts regard- 
ing steel in relation to every type of construction. 
The Institute’s many publications, covering every 
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AN ENLARGEMENT OF THIS HUGH FERRISS RENDERING, ON SPECIAL STOCK FOR FRAMING, WILL BE MAILED WITHOUT CHARGE 
TO ANY ARCHITECT, ENGINEER, OR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE. 


economy to the erection of small as well as large 
structures. In homes, apartment and mercantile 
houses, schools and small bridges, steel prevents 
shrinkage . . . facilitates alterations or removal. 

Before building anything find out what steel 
can do for you. The Institute serves as a clearing 
house for technical and economic information on 
structural steel, and offers full and free co-opera- 
tion in the use of such data to architects, engineers 


and all others interested. 


phase of steel construction, are available on re- 
quest. Please address all inquiries to 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. District offices in New 
York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Topeka, 
Dallas and San Francisco. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


BTEEL INSURES STRENGTH AND SECURITY 
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when 


OWNE R 


over-rides architect's O. K. 


and 


coTeocsS 
TO PAY 


HAT HE DID. Bird & Holloway were emi- 
VV cen architects, outstanding leaders in the com- 

munity where they practiced. When Beadle re- 
tained them and stipulated in the specifications, which 
were made part of his building contract, that they were 
to be the final arbiters of materials and workmanship, 
that was just a usual incident to Bird & Holloway. Ben- 
nett, the contractor, however, sued Beadle for the bal- 
ance due him for the demolition and reconstruction of 
an office building, which work had been done under the 
direction and supervision of Bird & Holloway. Beadle 
defended the suit on a claim of defective workmanship 
and materials, and a demand that Bennett should de- 
molish certain work already completed, although it had 
been approved by Bird & Holloway as architects in 
charge. “How can he repudiate our honest decision,” 
the architects asked their counsel, as Beadle allowed the 
suit instituted by the contractor to come up for trial. 


PAYMENT for UNCOMPLETED 


WHAT HE DID. When Hayes & Hewlett, and 
Bedell, who owned several large lots in the residential 
district, entered into their contract, it was provided that 
Hayes & Hewlett were to act as architects in drawing 
plans and specifications, that they were to finance and 
superintend the construction, and were to obtain bids on 
a large apartment house to be erected on Bedell’s lots. 
It was also provided that the plans and specifications to 
be drawn were to be satisfactory to the owner, Bedell. 
The architects went ahead and prepared plans and speci- 
fications and made their arrangements for financing the 
building, etc., when Bedell suddenly ordered all work 
discontinued, and refused to pay the architects for their 
services. The latter brought suit for their commissions, 
claiming that Bedell had discontinued the project fraudu- 
lently and in bad faith. Bedell, defending the action, in- 
sisted that he had discontinued because the plans and 
specifications were not “satisfactory” to him. 
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By 
George F. 
Kaiser 


who specialises in the 
practice of law as it 
applies to real estate 
and building. The ar- 
ticles he writes for 
THE AMERICAN Ar- 
CHITECT are founded 
on incidents of his 
daily practice. He is 
a graduate of the New 
York Law School and 
a member of the New 
York Bar 


WHY HE DIDIT. Of course, the owner knew that 
he had appointed the architects sole judges of the mate- 
rials and workmanship, but he was willing to repudiate 
their decision if such action should profit him materially 
in any way. 

WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT. When 
it is stipulated in specifications which are made part of 
a building contract that, ‘Should any dispute arise as to 
the quality or fitness of the materials or workmanship, 
the decision shall rest strictly with the architect,” and 
where such a decision forms the basis of a suit between 
the parties to such stipulation, the architect’s findings as 
against doubtful evidence are invariably upheld by the 
courts. If an owner does not honestly wish to be bound 
by his architect’s findings or decision in such a case, he 
should not enter into such a stipulation. Having entered 
into it, he cannot avoid it, unless the decision of the 
architect is arbitrary and plainly contrary to the evidence. 


PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS 


WHY HE DID IT. Bedell wanted to avoid his ob- 
ligation to the architects, and wasn’t particular what 
means he used to evade it. 

WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT. The 
Court, in a similar case, said, “The purpose of the under- 
taking was to get an apartment house built on the owner s 
land without original cost to him excepting the land itself. 
He was, of course, interested in the architectural design 
of the building, its general plan, its size, the approximate 
cost, and the materials to be used. But after these gen- 
eral preliminaries were agreed upon, as they were in this 
case, and when the plans and specifications had been 
completed to the owner’s satisfaction, we cannot agree 
that the. defendant would then have the right to arbi- 
trarily halt the work being done under the contract be- 
cause of alleged dissatisfaction with it, particularly if the 
dissatisfaction did not in fact exist and was not urged 
by him in good faith.” 
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PORTLAND CEMENT Cfsssociation. 


Concrete for “Permanence and Firesafety cute 
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Portland cement concrete sidewalks 
surrounding the Wilshire Profes- 
sional Building, Los Angeles. 
Arthur E. Harvey, Los Angeles, 
Architect. 


On nals 


Sidewalks are playing a new role. They are helping business set the stage 
for sales, by providing an attractive approach to the shops they border. 
The patterns illustrated on this page were carried out in terrazzo, one 
of the specially finished forms of portland cement concrete. The result 
is really an extension of the lobby floors to the pedestrian area outside — 
an invitation to enter the building and its shops. 


Each day concrete assumes new importance in the realm of business. Its 
fire-safety affords protection 
aliketolives and property. It 
contributes a substantial and 
enduring beauty to the archi- 
tecture of smart shop and 
towering department store. 


It helps create favorable Sidewalk patterns—new and 
different — may be produced at 
somewhat less expense than the fine 
terrazzo here pictured, by mixing 


suitable mineral colors in theconcrete. 


comment. In building and 
surroundings, concrete sets a 
magnificent stage for sales! 
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THE READERS 


Have a Word to Say 


e ABOUT A.A. COMPETITIONS 


Editor, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


I believe you indicate undue confidence in A. I. A. ap- 

proved competitions. For instance, three of the five 
jurors for the George Rogers Clark competition were 
members of the Sesquicentennial Commission; in other 
words, the award of this A. I. A. approved competition 
was controlled by the owners in the same manner that 
the school competition which you criticize is to be con- 
trolled by the school board. In fact, I think the school 
competition you speak of is a fairer proposition for an 
architect, because the tone of the jury is evident at the 
start, whereas in the Clark jury we had reason to expect 
a free and competent jury of some kind, and didn’t get 
it. The result of the Clark Award is far more damaging 
to the architectural welfare of this country than any mis- 
carried school building award could possibly be. 

Where has an A. I. A. approved competition ever made 
possible the execution of a noteworthy building of Amer- 
ican creation, and if it has not helped in this direction, 
what good is the service ?—John Floyd Wright, architect, 
Michigan City, Ind. 


l your May editorial, “The Competition Problem,” 





e EX-PRESIDENT TAFT AND 
THE ARCHITECTS 


Editor, THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


NOTICE that you are running a lot of little personal 

incidents in lighter vein, which seem to me to be very 

interesting to your readers. I have enjoyed telling the 
following little tale about Mr. Taft and thought others 
might enjoy reading it: 

Since the recent passing of our much beloved Ex- 
President Taft, many little tales about him have been 
told for the first time. Here is one which illustrates his 
delicious sense of humor and his love of a joke—the 
joke, however, was rather more on the architects in- 
volved than on Mr. Taft. 

It so happened that we had completed an auditorium 
building at a certain institution of learning, and my 
partner and myself had made the trip from New York 
to be present at the dedication, anxious to hear the 
words of praise which an appreciative public always 
bestows on the architect. By the personal econiums of 
some of our most intimate friends, our expectancy of 
the delightful public recognition we were about to re- 
ceive was raised to a high pitch and we are compla- 
cently reflecting on the great value of public recognition 
of merit. 

Presiding at the dedication exercises was a relative 
of my partner, and feeling that it might savor of 
nepotism should he draw attention to the architects, he 
graciously paid tribute to the contractors—their splendid 
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organization — their rapid work, and the superlative 
quality of their workmanship—leaving to succeeding 
speakers expression of appreciation of the work of the 
creators of the building. 

But as this job of taking care of the ‘“‘creators’’ had 
not been definitely assigned, the succeeding speakers, 
perhaps thinking that it was not usual to mention the 
architect any more than the plumber, for instance, or 
perhaps thinking that the building had “just growed” 
like Topsy, without any special plan or specification of 
development, or perhaps just speaking without thinking 
at all—at any rate, none of these speakers even men- 
tioned the names of the architects, and so the ceremony 
passed off pleasantly. 

It happened, however, that there was on the Board 
of Trustees, of which Mr. Taft was president, an archi- 
tect of reputation by the name of Mr. T———~. He 
took Mr. Taft aside after the ceremony and told him 
of the omission of the architect’s name, suggesting that 
at the afternoon ceremony, over which Mr. Taft was 
to preside, it would be courteous to have the architects’ 
names mentioned. 

In the afternoon, therefore, Mr. Taft arose on the 
platform, and called the attention of the audience to 
“... the great beauty and comfort of this splendid 
auditorium, to its fine proportions, harmony of color, and 
truly remarkable acoustics. | Now,’ he said, “I want 
you all te know that the credit for this great work of 
art is due to the architect, and that the architect is Mr 
T———..” 

There was a slight pause, sufficient at least for two 
persons in the audience to succumb to a stroke of 
apoplexy. Then someone on the stage pulled Mr. Taft’s 
coat tails from behind. Mr. Taft bent over toward the 
puller, listened a moment, and then turned back to the 
audience with that wonderfully expansive smile of his, 
expanded far beyond all former records, and with three 
or four little Taft chuckles, proceeded: “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I want you all to know that this building 
was designed by Ludlow & Peabody, and that it was 
Mr. T——— who told me to say this.”—Walliam Orr 
Ludlow, Ludlow & Peabody, architects, New York. 





© MORE ABOUT DANGEROUS LOCKS 
Editor, The American Architect: 


N your May issue in the columns entitled, “As it looks 
to the Editors,” I find your paragraph on “Dangerous 
Locks” a very interesting one to me inasmuch as it is 

a subject that I have been studying for about two years 
and I have developed a type of lock that does not have a 
lip on the strike plate which you call attention to as being 
a nuisance. In addition the latch portion of the lock 
does not project when the door is standing open and 
form the same nuisance in (Continued on page 98) 
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WIRING FOR PRESENT AND FUTURE DEMANDS 


CO-OPERATION 






solves bank illumination problems 





by R. S. GREGG, ALT. A. 
of Hewitt, Emerson & Gregg, Peoria, Illinois 


















Is the new Commercial National 
Bank Building in Peoria, Illinois, future demand. Their knowl- 
the future requirements for elec- edge of the trend toward the 
trical service were considered as increased use of electricity 
one of the most important factors and their experience with in- 
; in insuring against early obsoles- adequate electric service in 
: cence. On the banking floor greater buildings only a few years 
development in the use of electrical old helped in reaching a 
accounting equipment or growth practical, reasonable and 
calling for increased personnel was economic basis for wiring and 
lighting specifications. The 
wiring and lighting bureau of 
' the service company co-oper- 
ated in every part of the elec- 
trical layout, supplying advice 
This attractively lighted banking room in the and information that pointed 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria, Ill. meets aan ss 
‘ today’s requirements with a wiring installation to the advisability of wiring 
[ that can easily take care of increased future needs. this 11-story building to sup- 
S ply 4/2 watts per square foot 
. to be expected. On the upper floors, on the banking floor and 4 watts per 
, devoted to office space, the proba- square foot on the office floors. Num- 
: bility of new buildings which might _ ber 12 circuits are used throughout, 
encroach on the natural lighting and oversized conduit makes it pos- 
‘ now available had to be taken into  sibletodrawanadditional circuit into 
: account. Subdivisions of a kind each bay whenever it maybe needed. 
, that are not needed today are also On the basis of our experience, 
sik a possibility. Even without these checked against the information 
factors there is a trend toward the which the lighting service bureau 
use of more light which must be _ has made available, we feel certain 
. considered. that this building will meet any 
> It seemed logical to look to the increased electrical demands that 
local electric service company for may reasonably be expected during 
, information by which to gauge this _ its period of usefulness. 
S 
S » 
s 
a For information about trends in lighting- standards and about adequate wiring. 
4 call on the wiring bureau of your local electrical service company or write direct. 
k 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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RANK E. WALLIS was born in Eastport, Maine, 

June 14, 1862, and lived and worked in his earlier 

life in Boston. His earliest training in architectural 
work was in the offices of Cabot and Chandler, one of 
the leading architectural firms of their day. 

He was always a very earnest hard working student, 
and with his years his enthusiasm and industry grew, 
rather than abated. 

Always a lover of colonial architecture, he became an 
authority on the work of this period in New England, 
and extended his studies to that of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, making many drawings and sketches of this work 
which were published from time to time in THe AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT, and in several cases published in book 
form. To Frank Wallis, the late Arthur Little and 
Robert Swain Peabody, all of Boston, it may be said is 
due the credit of being the pioneers in the cult of 
colonial architecture in this country, and to this group 
is due the appreciation and development of this work, 
down to the present day. 

In 1886 he travelled extensively in Europe and became 
thoroughly saturated with the love of the architecture 
he studied in Spain, Italy, and England, where he made 
many sketches. As he was always a very facile and 
clever draftsman, these sketches, although unknown to 
many, were among the best ever made by an American 
architectural student, while travelling, up to that time. 

On his return from abroad to New York in 1886, 
he practiced architecture for a time, and later accepted 
a position with the late R. M. Hunt, whom he admired 
and loved, and for whom he worked with his usual 
enthusiasm for some years. 

Later he started practice in New York. During all 
this time he did much important work in New York 
City and its suburbs, and some notably beautiful domestic 
work in Montclair, N. J. 

His most important commission the 


was that of 


splendid group of buildings at Nela Park, Cleveland, 
which extended over a period of about ten years. With 
characteristic fervor he always spoke of this work as 
the most wonderful commission an architect ever had. 





An 


Appreciation 


Historical 


by 
J. A. SCHWEINFURTH 


Architect, Boston, Mass. 


For the last few years he had practically retired, liv- 
ing in Paris with his wife, from which center they 
made happy tours over the Europe of their dreams. He 
contributed to various architectural journals, notably 
THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT and was the author of 
‘How To Know Architecture,” a book which met with 
great success, for it enabled people to understand what 
architecture really was so that they could, in a measure, 
enjoy it as they did the other Fine Arts such as music, 
painting, etc., which have always been better understood 
by the public than architecture. 

He had been working on a “History of the Guilds of 
the Thirteenth Century in France,” in their relation to 
art and architecture in particular, and had collected a 
great deal of material and an interesting library of 
original sources for this work which, had he lived to 
complete it, would have added to his literary fame; for 
it certainly is a fascinating study for one coming under 
the spell of the art work of this period. 

3ut unfortunately the completion of this work was 
not to be. After some months of illness in the American 
Hospital in Paris his brave soul passed on, March 21. 
1929—and his mortal remains are interred in Pere La 
Chaise Cemetery, Paris. 





O those who were privileged to know Frank Wallis 

intimately, they will ever remember him with affection 
and admiration for his indomitable courage, his optimism 
and his enthusiastic love for, and his pride in, his pro- 
fession. He was very inspiring to the young student to 
whom he was always glad to be helpful, and he gave 
confidence to his circle of kind and appreciative clients. 
They will remember his beautiful drawings and sketches. 
and that his writing showed he was a master of the pen 
as well as the pencil and the brush, that his long arduous 
life, accompanied with many difficulties which he bravely 
overcame, richly entitled him to his title of Fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects, and all the honors 
and emoluments he received in so great measure, and 
to that rest from his labor in the soil of France, that 
country he loved so well. 
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NLY the Manhattan has 
" ALL these features 


Compare this bath fixture with the one 
you're now specifying—and we'll leave 











































it to you which has the better chance to 
be selected by builders and owners in 
your city. 








The “Manhattan” has (1) a new remov- 





able shower face plate that comes off by 
loosening a center screw. (2) Only two 
valves are required—each with a stand- 
ardized removable unit, accessible from 
the face of the wall. (3) A 1-piece fitting 
for 6-inch centers. (4) An automatic 
diverter in the spout—no rubber, no 
spring —cleverly designed to prevent 
scalding and unexpected showers. (5) A 
mechanical waste with the stopper in the 
tub outlet—no need to get at it from 
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f behind. 
0 
a 
AUTOMATIC DIVERTER 
O 
r All-Metal 
T No Rubber—No Spring 
The automatic diverter, in the 
. spout on the face of the wall is 
n trouble free—the potential trouble 
:. producers having been left out. 
” Our new 76-page catalog, just off 
the press, contains many other 
‘ items with practical features found 
1S in no other line. Get a copy and 
m see for yourself how Chicago 
m Faucets are different! 
0- 
to 
a. =i. = = 
S. 
ss You may send me a free copy of your new 
pot The CHICAGO FAUCET CO. catalog and full details on the “Manhattan.” 
us 2700-22 N. Crawford Ave. 
y Chicago, ll. Pe ak eee Estes be aii eee ea ee ate ral Zod Wee nih as dat ge tale asad 
SD 50s 6 ikce ba ns a Dantas ema “ae ts Sat oa ba ae etl 
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WELDING 
SYMBOLS 


for structural work 


HE rapid increase in the use of 
welding instead of riveting for 
structural work is making it 

necessary for the architect and 
draughtsman to be familiar with the 
conventional symbols used in that 
process. These symbols are given 
in a recent bulletin published by the 
American Welding Society, which 
contains the report of the Society’s 
committee on nomenclature, defini- 
tions and symbols. 

The illustrations reproduced on 
this page are taken from that part 
of the bulletin concerned with 
fusion welding, which is the type 
applying directly to structural work. 
Other sections of the bulletin, which 
may be obtained from the American 
Welding Society, New York, for 
fifty cents, include the names of the 
principal welding processes and a 
diagram illustrating their interrela- 
tion, definitions and abbreviations. 





WELDING SYMBOLS 


Reinforcerrcnz 


“let Weld cf Butt weld 
1... Mear side —— = ——~— SO KR. -- - —s See 
. Far side -------—7 7/7 ----~-~---tre 
. Both sides ------WAAn/ --—----- Wr 
. Flush both sides -- aos 1 Janes... ee 
Po ne Re Sone i ae 


Weald all around 


All welds continuous unless otherwise Specified 
Size of a fillet weld is the design length of its legs 
Size, length and c.foc. spacing of increments of intermittent 
fillet welds indicated thus: 4 "6. iF staggered thus: 3° 2"6"S 
10. Reinforced fillet welds indicated thus: 4X. 


ll. Depth of reinforcement of butt welds jndicated thus :3" 


PON ODO on fa NW 


depth and width indicated thus: 4h"x%4 
12. Welding used unless otherwise specified 


Note: 


Specify on stamp the welding process most extensively used, viz.: 
metal arc, gas, etc. 











A form of rubber stamp showing 
welded details, to be used on drawings 
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SYMBOLS AS USED IN PLAN AND. 














both sides of joint 
Note-This is the 


indara, 
method of rein 


ernent 








METHOD 
SYMBOL [METHOD NO.1 | METHO USED Fo 
. Preferable for a//| May be used for SECTI ; 
Scales scales /¥"and above 
ROO Nofe-1 
Reinforcement on near Note-/, Note-I 
side of yoint Note-3 ore-'vote-3 WY 
art — : nae cae Note-T 
Reinforcement on lote-he : 
far side of joint Note-3 Nore Wope-3 YY Y 
ARE mam all — Ces jae 
ein ement on e 
Note-/ Nofe-3 


LNote-/ 
Ne o' 
Note-2 13 


Note-2 





ae 
} Weld. flush. on both 
sides of joint 
WNote- Only to be used by 
Special permission 





or sebee 





But? we/d a// 
aroun 





Fuses teres 





Butt weld to be 
made in the field 





—— == ] 
te-/ - 
bs Note-3 Note 'Note-3 














EXAMPLE 


DESCRIPTION 





Bytt weld having a reinforcement on near side fdeep 
if width is considered essential specity thus: $'x¥" 





Bytt weld having a reinforcement on near side 
gs deep anda fxs reinforcement on far side 








60°Single V butt weld, beveled trom far side.A % 
opening between root edges anda a"x¥ 
reinforcement on far side. - 





Butt weld completely around the joint havirn 
a reinforcement on near Sd, $ Veep. 7 





om 
Be 
,4 a 


or 

or 

He zy 
eV ay 

Ys" 


Butt weld to be made in the field with a 
reinforcement on near side, # deep 





Th 
Pa 
wy «8 

M% 





z= = 





Single V but+ weld witha reinforcerment 
on bottom of V. 





Note: 
? 


size of reimforcement 





1. Give size of reinforcement in terms of depth, or depth and width, 
2. Give size of reinforcement on far side here, if different from 


on near side. 


3. Make free-hand sketch of joint here if shape of joint edges, spac- 


ing of root edges and side from which beveled is not obvious. 


The 


upper side of the sketch will be understood as the near side. 


BUTT WELDS 



































SYMBOLS AS USED IN PLAN AND 
or ELEVATION METHOD 
BOL METHOD NO.I | METHOD No.2 | USED FoR 
Preferable forall | May beused for SECTIONS 
Scales scales I~%e'and above 
— ee ---------) 2 

Fillet weld on near | apie” Seeees wind 
side of joint xX Note! 

Speyer ae ename EZgzz724 ae . 

Filtet weld on far —— > —— 
Side of joint 777 - 

Fille? weld on both Note-/ : - [i 
Sides of joint AAW Hete-/ | 
Fillet weld all Oh wes fou Des 

aroun | 
e eed (-------} hi 
Fillet weld to be Sore Laer Nofe- 
rade in the field x & | 
EXAMPLE DESCRIPTION 


er. Ve | 





6" Standard continuous fillet weld on near 
side of joint 





‘2? ew % 3g-i2 





Ye"Standard continuous fillet weld 12"Jong 
on far side of jorht 





Ye"Standard reinforced continuous fillet weld on 
far side of joint. 





X Wee or \ % 26 


¥s"Standard intermittent Fillet weld on near 
side of gore having inerements 2"jong, 
~spaced 6"c. toc. 





F Chess or \ 265 


Standard intermittent fillet welg.on both 
sides of joint having increments 2"long spaced 
6c. toc. on each side and increments staggered 
with respect fo each ofher. 





thats 


Y"Standard Fillet wéld completely oround 
the near side of joint 





“© Wa 





"Standard fillet weld to be made in the field 
on near side of joint. 








Ye" Standard continuous fillet weld. 





mS 








Note: 


1. Give size and continuity of weld here. 


2. Show symbol for 


F 


See examples. 


location here. See example. 


ILLET WELDS 
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Complete telephone convenience is provided for in the residence of Mr. Francis 

Whitaker, 1155 Angelo Drive, Los Angeles, Cal., by ten telephone outlets, in- 

cluding one in the garage. Conduit within the walls and floors carries the wiring 

for the telephone system which will include inter-communicating features 
Carveton M. Winstow, Architect, Los Angeles. 
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‘Telephone Convenience adds to the 
[ndividuality of a Residence 





eed 
i 


ly sare 
i awe 


Certain things contribute to the effectiveness of the 
well-designed home: its beauty . . . excellence of ma- 
terials . . . other carefully chosen features which assure 
the comfort of those who live in it. The achievement 
of complete convenience, so essential to modern life, is 
increasingly claiming the attention of architects in every 
part of the country. And a considerable part of this 
attention is being directed to telephone convenience. 

Many people who move into new homes, or who 
have their residences remodeled, desire to have tele- 
phones in all the important rooms. They realize how 
many steps and how much time this will save. And 
architects are meeting this modern need by planning 
for the telephone arrangements in advance of construc- 
tion, and specifying conduit to all locations where 
telephone outlets may be desired. The home owner can 
then use just those outlets which best meet his require- 
ments, and he can enjoy the improved appearance which 
comes from concealed wiring. 

Representatives of the local Bell Company will 
gladly confer with you and your clients relative 
to appropriate locations for telephones. There is no 
charge. Just call the Business Office. 
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Electric Refrigerator and Range Combined 

An electric refrigerator and range combined especially 
for apartment house kitchenettes has been placed on the 
market by the Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. It 
occupies a trifle more than four square feet of floor space, 
width is 26%4 inches, depth is 23 inches, and height is 55% 
inches. Range and refrigerator are separated by three 
inches of special insulation. The range is finished in gray 
and white porcelain. The refrigerator is finished either in 
cream-white duco or gray and white porcelain on steel; it 
has a food capacity of three cubic feet and a shelf space 
of five and a half square feet with two ice trays. 


Textured Structural Tile 
Two new textures of structural tile have been announced 
by the Clay Products Company, Inc., Brazil, Ind. One is 
described as 2a cream-buff stippled tile and the other is 
called Insul-Glas. Both are additions to the Ar-ke-tex tile 
line of this company. They are for use in either exterior 
or interior walls. 


Unit Heater 
A sixteen inch Twin Breezo-Fan Unit Heater has been 
placed on the market by the Buffalo Forge Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. When desired, one of the fans may be shut 
down, thus lowering the steam consumption and reducing 
the temperature. 


Flintcraft Tiles 
Flintcraft Tiles are a machine-made faience recently 
placed on the market by the Flint Faience & Tile Co., 
Flint. Mich. They are hand dipped with the same glazes 
and fired in the same kilns as Flint Faience handmade tiles. 
Furnished in ten colors. Suitable for inside or outside use. 
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ATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


BRIEF REVIEWS THAT MAKE IT EASY 
IN TOUCH WITH THE 





BY PRODUCERS 











Taking Profile of Details 
A template that is so constructed as to make it possible 
to take a profile of anything from an elaborate piece of 
architectural design to the most intricate casting has been 
introduced into this country from Great Britain by the 
American Maco Template Co., Inc., 44 Whitehall Street, 


New York City. It is composed of a number of fine brass 
strips. When the template is pressed against a moulding, 
for instance, it takes the profile of the moulding. The 
template is then locked to keep this profile until it is de- 
sired to take the profile of another moulding. 


Incinerator With No Supplementary Fuel 


An incinerator that requires no special fuel has been 
placed on the market by the General Incinerator Company, 
Alliance, Ohio. It has a combustion chamber which pro- 
vides for constant air circulation which dries the moisture 
in the garbage and makes it a semi-fuel. Down-draft is 
induced, so that burning is from the top down. It is said 
to be merely necessary to light the garbage with a match 
and to let it burn without attention. Ashes are removed 
at infrequent intervals. Requires a flue connection. Has a 
capacity of two bushels, a height of 32 inches, and a 
diameter of 21 inches. 


New Type Oil Burner 
Model E, a new type oil burner for small houses, has 
been brought out by the Silent Automatic Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. It is built for either round or rectangular 
furnaces, and has a maximum oil flow of one and a half 
gallons per hour. 


New Type of Terra Cotta 

A new type of Terra Cotta has been announced by the 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 19 West 44th street, New 
York. It is particularly adapted for interior walls and is 
mechanically made to standard sizes adjustable to require- 
ments. These units are also suitable for exterior use. 
Cove base pieces, cap pieces and miters are also made in 
these standard units. It comes in many colors and tex- 
tures. An advantage is that in addition to supplying a wall 
surface the units also form a structural part of the walls. 
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: LEADED GLAZING 
: In the hands of the architect Fenestra “Fencraft” Case- 
1 ments have unlimited possibilities. Available in many sizes — 
; Used singly or in attractive groupings—Choice of hardware 
4 in solid bronze or nickel silver, Coinage, Scaly, Sand or 
a 

Hammered finish — Designed with or without bronzescreens — 

Heavy, sherardized hinges fitted with 100% bronze bearings. 
' A new catalogue containing complete architectural de- 
; tails is now ready. 
' 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2288 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Tenestra 


a FENCRAFT CASEMENTS 
(Screened) 
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Detail of entablature, Lincoln Memorial, Henry Bacon, archi- 
tect. From “Masterpieces of Architecture in the United States” 


Masterpieces of Architecture 
in the United States 


By Edward W. Hoak and Willis 
H. Church. Published by Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. Illus- 









trated: 225 pages; size 13 x 17%; 
price $20. 
HIS is an excep- pe — — 
tionally fine pre-e  [(.*> 57 


sentation in pictures |’ 
and measured draw- 
ings of eighteen of 
the leading buildings 
completed during re- 
cent years in the 
United States. The 
buildings were selec- 
ted by a jury of 
eleven architects 
which included Ches- 
ter H. Aldrich, Har- 
vey Wiley Corbett, 
Ralph Adams Cram, 
William Rutherford 
Mead, Raymond M. 








Page of measured drawings of 
From 


Hood. William Mit- the Lincoln Memorial. Fi 
Sn A “Masterpieces of Architec- 
chell Kendall, H. Van ture in the United States” 


Buren Magonigle, 


Paul P. Cret, Ralph T. Walker, Harry Sternfeld, and 
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ENGINEERING 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


the late Milton B. Medary. The buildings were 
measured and drawn by Edward Warren Hoak. M. Ar., 
winner of the John Stewardson Memorial Traveling 
Scholarship, 1926, and Willis Humphry Church, 
A.B., B. Ar. 

The manner of presentation makes use of interior 
and exterior photographs faced by measured drawings 
with frequent notation on the materials used. The 
selection of details illustrated is excellent, and the book 
all the way through shows an intelligent handling of 
the presentation of the buildings selected. 

These buildings include the Lincoln Memorial, the ; 
Liberty Memorial at Kansas City, the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, the Building for the Freer Collection, 
the Boston Public Library, Indianapolis Public Library 
3uilding, Detroit Public Library, Church of St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer, Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
Nebraska State Capitol, Pan-American Union Build- 
ing, Temple of the Scottish Rite at Washington, Shelton 
Hotel at New York, Hotel Traymore, Barclay-Vesey 
3uilding, Bush Building, Chicago Tribune Tower, and 
the Woolworth Building. 

Each of these buildings is preceeded by a page or 
more of comment written either by the architect or pre- 
pared under his supervision. 





Adler Planetarium, Chicago, Ernest A. Gruns- 
feld, Jr., architect. From “Living Architecture” 


Living Architecture 


Edited by Arthur Woltersdorf, 
F.AJ.A, Published by <A. Kroch, 
Chicago. Illustrated; 178 pages; size 

7% x 11; price $4.50. 


ERE is a book that will prove interesting to the 

architectural profession for two reasons. First, 
because it is a compilation of the material gathered by 
the Public Information Committee of the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the A. I. A. for presentation to the public through 
Chicago newspapers, and may therefore be taken as a 
guide by other architectural societies interested in public 
education on architecture. Second, because in itself it 
is an interesting book containing the ideas of prominent 
architects on buildings of a type in which they have re- 
spectively specialized. It constitutes an authorative dis- 
cussion of present day problems, being a collection of 
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Catalog? 


If you'd rather have 

our new FloorCata- 

log, just off the 

press, we'll be glad 
to send that. 
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Photograph of 895 Park Avenue, 
New York, under construction by 
Thomas O'Reilly & Son, Inc. with 





GYPSTEEL 


Pre-Cast Floors and Ceilings 


@ Steel being bolted. 


@ Steel riveted to here and 


Gypsteel Floors installed. 


(3) Stone work started. 


Right on the heels of the Steel 
came the GyPSTEEL Floors— 


HEN the 20-scory apartment house 
at 895 Park Avenue, New York Cicy, 
was built from plans by Sloan & Robertson, 
Gypsteel Pre-Cast Floor and Ceiling con- 
struction was used. Experienced architects 
and builders were deeply impressed with 
its remarkable speed of installation, which 
made it possible to complete each floor 
a day or so after the steel was riveted. 
Note that in the above photograph of 
this building under construction, every 
floor has been completed right up to 
where the steel is ready for it. You see 
no forms because none are used. Just as 
soon as the steel was riveted, the Gypsteel 


STRUCTURAL GYPSUM CORPORATION 
a A LB, i i a By A A B.D > 2 2 





pre-cast gypsum floor and ceiling slabs 
went in. The ceiling and floor were 
grouted. The floor was ready for finish, 
and the ceiling for plastering. Any weather 
when men can work is Gypsteel weather. 
Not a day was lost on this job because of 
cold, even in freezing weather. 

Compare this ease and speed of in- 
stalling Gypsteel Floors with any other 
system you know of. Then let us come 
and show you how it can save time 
and labor in your office buildings, apart- 
ment houses, churches, schools, hospitals, 
etc. Consultation with our engineers 
involves no obligation. 


Sales Offices in 






Principal Cities 





essays sponsored by the Chicago Chapter, A. I. A. 

There are eighteen chapters in the book, each treating 
a different phase of current architecture. Chapter 
titles include: “Tall Buildings of Today,” by John A. 
Holabird and Henry J. B. Hoskins; “On Planetaria,” 
by Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr.; “The Planning and Archi- 
tecture of- Public Aquaria,’ by Edwin H. Clark; 
“Centers of College Life,” by Irving K. Pond; “When 
School Architecture is Distinguished,” by John L. Ham- 
ilton ; ““Modern Opera Houses in Europe and America,” 
by Alfred Shaw; “History of Cinema Theatre Archi- 
tecture,” by George L. Rapp; “Chicago Theatre Build- 
ing in Retrospect,” by Arthur Woltersdorf; “Planning 
Branch Libraries,” by Carl B. Roden; “Prison Archi- 
tecture Through the Ages,” by Ralph W. Zimmerman ; 
“The Rise and Growth of Hospitals,” by Richard E. 
Schmidt; ‘Chicago Churches,” by Thomas E. Tall- 
madge; “Architectural Expression for Chicago’s 1933 
World’s Fair,” by Hubert Burnham; “Distinction in 
Brick Architecture,” by Barry Byrne; “Thoughts on 
Cooperative Apartments,’ by Henry K. Holsman; “A 
New Era Dawns in Housing,” by Eugene H. Klaber; 
“The Landscape Setting of Buildings,’ by Jacob L. 
Crane, Jr.; and “Toward an American Architecture,” 
by Irving K. Pond. 


The Personality of a House 


By Emily Post. Published by Funk 


& Wagnalls Co., New York. II- 
lustrated; 521 pages; sise 6%4x9%; 
price $4.00. 


an has anything been written which so delight- 
fully tells just how the person-about-to-build thinks 
as this book by Emily Post, the daughter of the late 
Bruce Price and quite evidently an inheritor of his archi- 
tectural flair. She talks about a house the way a client 
thinks about it and this point of view makes the book 
one which every architect ought to read. For instance, 
she writes: 

“Another detail which architects, no less than contrac- 
tors, take very casually, but which drives a woman who 
hates wastage almost to distraction, is the unnecessary 
confusion in which the finishing of the job is done. 

. The plumbers finish laying the pipes, and then go 
away leaving tubs and wash-basins and all other fixtures 
lying around everywhere that they don’t belong: and 
they are much too heavy to move. Painters, as likely 
as not, scatter paint all over them. Then the plumber 
gets even and lays his hands all over the paint. The 
electricians gouge out the finished work of the carpenters 
and all of them combine to throw everything heavy and 
handy out into the flower-beds that have been hopefully 
planted. And the owner, knowing that every item de- 
layed or destroyed is just so much loss to him, gets more 
and more nervous. One might suppose that the unceas- 
ing repetition of this experience would get on the nerves 
of the workmen, but apparently they like it.” 

And then she gives a number of hints on how to pro- 
mote a tranquil mind while building. If there is any- 
thing an architect needs more than anything else, it is 
to know how to keep his clients happy and contented 
while building and Emily Post certainly knows how that 
should be done. 
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Entrance detail, Massachusetts house of Emily 
Post, author of “The Personality of a House” 


Her views of the architect are interesting. ‘*Without 
an architect the building progresses exactly as a ship at 
sea with no one at the steering wheel. . . . / Any builder 
can put up a hard block of a house that looks as though 
made of cast iron or tin. Only an architect of talent 
(or an owner of genius) can produce the subtleties of 
beauty. True, all architects are not good ones. 
Not by any means. And bad ones are a total loss!” 

And again, “How many times has a house-owner said 
to you: ‘The design of the house was entirely my own. 
I merely had an architect to work out the mechanical 
details.’ Which is very like saying: ‘I diagnosed appen- 
dicitis myselfi—the surgeon merely operated.’ ” 

The book shows a great deal of hard common sense. 
It discusses the size and placing of closets, book-cases, 
windows, and all that sort of thing. Few architects read- 
ing the book but will learn something about saving space 
and making a house more livable. 

The book is sub-titled, “The Blue Book of Home 
Design and Decoration.” It has 234 illustrations of in- 
teriors, plans, furniture, and practically everything that 
might affect the personality of a house which, in other 
words, is its livability. Some of its chapter headings 
are: “The Fundamental Principles of Architectural 
Beauty.” “If You Are Going to Build,” “The House 
That You Remodel,” “The Principles of Color Har- 
mony,” “Interior Architecture,” “The Periods,’ “Dec- 
oration in Preparation for Furnishing,” ‘General Prin- 
ciples of Interior Furnishing.” “Each Room in Detail,” 
“For the Children of the House,” “A House—or a 
Room—for a Man,” “The House of Charm at Least 
Expense,” “The Little House of Comfort and Con- 
venience,” “The Style We Know as Modern,” and so 
on. There is a good index. 
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No. 4 illustrating: “‘ Thoughtful 
touches ...to help in turning the 
client's mind to the architect's favor.” 





Vahan Hagopian, archi- 
tect, employs Armstrong's 
Jaspé and Plain Lino- 
leum in the store of A. 8. 
Beck & Co.. New York. 

































; takes a tip 
| trom the THEATRE 


and up-to-the-minute architects inaugurate new decorative idea 


TAGING, modern business men information in our new file-size request. Look for our pages in the 
have learned, is just as impor- _ specification book. This book, to- current Sweet’s Catalog, too. For 
tant in modern business life as it gether with colorplates and  Armcongs Samples or advice, write to 
is in the theatre. Settings do help — samples of modern Armstrong’s Armstrong Cork Company, 
sales, and Mr. and Mrs. Consumer Linoleum, will be sent upon Product Floor Division, Lancaster, Pa. 
will walk extra blocks to do their 
buying in an up-to-the-minute shop. Serena nena ‘stone tm a = 


No wonder these “ Belascos of Busi- 
ness”’ are enthusiastic in their search 
for new and better decorative ideas. 
And no wonder that the architect 
who can give them valuable decora- 
tive ideas is getting good jobs in the 
business section. 

Whether your client’s product is 
sold over a counter or across a desk, 
whether he sells groceries, or pro- 
fessional advice, proper decoration 
will increase his sales. And no mat- 
ter what type of decoration you 
choose, it can be based most suc- 
cessfully upon an Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floor. Compare the smart 
Armstrong Floors in these shops 
along New York’s Fifth Avenue 
with the old-type floors in vogue a 
few years ago! Look at the floors in 
the better stores of your own city. 
You'll find Armstrong Floors in well- 
decorated business interiors all over 
the country. 

You'll find a lot of valuable floor 








Since 1839 Crouch and Fitzgerald has 


’ ° | and Fitzgerald ha 
Arm strongs Linoleum Floors . iS naa maha oe ape vith 


Avenue shop with its Armstrong Floor— { 
° Handmade Marble Inlaid No. 62. r 
: for every room in the house aise tae 
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Made of Te-pe-co Vitreous China 
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( ur <Juarantee 


We make but one grade of ware — 
the best that can be produced—and 
sell it at reasonable prices. We sell 
no seconds or culls. Our ware is 
guaranteed to be equal in quality 
and durability to any sanitary ware 
made in the world. The ” Tepeco” 
trade mark is'found on all goods 
manufactured by us and is your 
guarantee that you have received 
that for which you have paid. 


BE COLOR IN 
B WHE PUBLIC 
TOhLieEWw 


America has 
demanded and is getting 
color harmonies in its 
bathrooms — fixtures to 
blend with wall and floor. 


“Tepeco’ has recently found an expressed desire for 
the same harmonies in the public toilet and washroom. 


In perfect harmony with any decorative scheme one 
may devise, they provide the utmost in beauty with 
no sacrifice in sanitation, for every “Tepeco” Fixture, 
regardless of its color or design, carries the same 
guarantee of durability and quality. 


Full information and color charts showing the avail- 
able colors on “Tepeco” All-Clay plumbing fixtures 
will be supplied on request. ) 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
‘TRENTON, NEW JERSEY; U. S. A, 
NATIONAL EXHIBIT ROOMS 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
Entrance on 4lst Street 


Export Office: 115 Broad St., New York City 


SALES OFFICES 
in Philadelphia, Boston 
and San Francisco 
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—— 
os development 
of American architecture 
has reached a plane that 
holds the undivided atten- 
tion — the admiration and 
acclaim of the entire world. 
Today—the architect and 
builder are causing vast edi- 
fices to tower more and more 
toward the sky—to stand as 
enduring monuments to pres- 
ent standards of design and 
efficiency of materials. 


Today—as in years past 
—the American Steel and 
Wire Company is supplying 
a major portion of the wire 
fabric (the steel backbone of 
concrete) that enables plans 
to be turned into reality. 








So—we take justifiable 
pride in the confidence en- 
gendered by our products— 
and extend the full services 
of our engineering and tech- 
nical staffs to the solution of 
specific reinforcement prob- 
lems. Write to our nearest 
sales office for information 
and literature. 








WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Triangle Mesh Wire Fabric Electric Weld Wire Fabric 


Reinforcement. Furnished Reinforcement. Purnished 


BRACKBO xX E in rolls or sheets. in rolls or sheets. 
e HH E & | E EL Western Union Telegraph Company Bulld- 
ing, New York, Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, 
at E co ® CRE : E Architects. Marc Eidlitz & Son, General 
Contractors. Senn-Herricks Corp., Fire- 
proofing Contractor. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago , . 30 Church Street, New York 
Other Sales Offices: Atlanta Baltimore Birmingham Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
Denver Detroit Kansas City Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis-St. Paul Oklahoma City Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh Salt Lake City St. Louis Wilkes-Barre Worcester 
U. S. Steet Products Co.: San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle Honolulu 
Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Co., 30 Church St., New York City 
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NEW CATALOGS 


Covering What Manufacturers Have to Say About 






the Advantages and Uses of Their Products 


FINTUBE, THE MODERN 
HEATING UNIT 

1...Catalog of the Fintube Radiator 
Co., Inc., 4402 Eleventh Street, Long 
Island City, N. Y. Illustrates and de- 
scribes this type of concealed wall radi- 
ator, has pictures of installations and 
gives progress pictures, detail drawings 
of installation, etc. A.I.A. file 30 c 4. 


Wrovucut [Ron 

2...Folder of loose leaf illustrations 
showing work of Hasselman and Sal- 
terini, metal craftsmen, 35 West 23 
Street, New York. Covers various types 
of exterior and interior work. A.I.A. 
file 15 d. 


SAFETY TREADS 

3...Folder and loose sheets illustrating 
and describing various types of stair 
treads made by Wooster Products, Inc., 
Wooster, Ohio. 


STEEL AND WrouGHT IRON 
FRAMES FOR CHURCH WINDOWS 

4...Catalog No. 1 of the Philadel- 
phia Supplies Co., Inc., 1741 North Sixth 
Street, Phila., Pa. Illustrates and de- 
scribes this company’s frames for church 
windows and the leaded glass trade. Full 
size details of construction. A.I.A. file 
l6e 1. 


Etectric HEATING SPECIALTIES 
5...Booklet of the Prometheus Elec- 
tric Corporation, 360 West 13 Street, 
New York. Describes this company’s 
plate warmers for apartments, clothes 
dryer, towel dryer, auxiliary electric 
heater, floor or wall type electric radi- 


ators, electric heat for pipe organs, 
steilizers for hospitals, etc. A.I.A. file 
$5-ke 2. 


RAIN FOR THE ASKING 

6...Portfolio of loose leaf sheets il- 
lustrating and describing underground ir- 
rigation for lawns, according to the Skin- 
ner System of Irrigation. Published by 
the Skinner Irrigation Co., Troy, Ohio. 
A.I.A. file 38 h. 


Dire STAHL KIRCHE 

7...An unusually fine pictorial presen- 
tation of this unique church built at 
Cologne of metal and glass, published by 
the Copper & Brass Research Association, 
25 Broadway, New York. Shows detail 
pictures of church, plans, and some views 
in color. Has a foreword by Professor 
Dy. Otto Bartning, the architect. An in- 
teresting presentation of a most modern 
church. 


HAMILTON DRAFTING Room 
FURNITURE 

8...Catalog with illustrations in colors 
showing the various types of drafting 
room furniture made by the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, 
Wis. Accompanied by a separate sec- 
tion giving prices. 


STRUCTURAL DETAIL PLATES 
ON TERRA COTTA 

9...Two series of architectural detail 
plates showing “terra cotta standard con- 
struction” and “moderne ornament” are 
being issued by the National Terra Cotta 
Society, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 
Being published in loose leaf form. 


ALMETL FrrE Doors 

10...Booklet illustrating and describ- 
ing Almetl fire doors as made by Mer- 
chant & Evans Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
together with pictures where fires had 
occurred. 


PorTFOLIO OF HousEs WITH 
MEDITERRANEAN ANTECEDENTS 

11...Interesting collection of houses of 
this type with sketches showing details 
of windows and part of adjacent roof, 
section through jamb, and vertical sec- 
tion of window. Shows use of Fenestra 
casements by different architects; issued 
by the Detroit Steel Products Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


ALLEN ON INTERIOR 
FrreE PROTECTION 

12...A data book written especially for 
the architect with complete data on in- 
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on cabinets, hose 
racks, fire hose units, standpipe systems, 


terior fire protection 


fire line valves, fire extinguishers, etc. 
Issued by the W. D. Allen Manufactur- 
ing Co., 566 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Illustrates and describes the various 
types of equipment made by this com- 
pany. A.I.A. file 29 e 2. 


EBERHARD FABER POCKET 
CaTALoc 1930 

13...Catalog illustrating and describ- 
ing the various kinds of pencils, erasers, 
stationery sets, crayons, etc., made by the 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 37 Green- 
point Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MopERN INTERIORS AND THE 
HERMAN NELSON INVISIBLE 
RADIATOR 

14...In two parts under one cover, 
published by the Herman Nelson Cor- 
poration, Moline, Ill. Part 1 gives pic- 
tures of interiors of modern houses show- 
ing how invisible radiators have con- 
tributed to architectural planning as well 
as to better balanced furniture grouping. 
Part 2 contains pictures of office, apart- 
ment and hotel interiors. Also shows 
pictures of the heating element, grilles, 
and manner of installation. A_ beauti- 
fully printed brochure. 


SPECIFICATION FOR THE GORTON 
SINGLE Pree Vapor HEATING 
SYSTEM 

15...Loose leaf specifications, just com- 
piled, of the installation of this heating 
system, issued by the Gorton Heating 
Corp., 96 Liberty Street, New York. 
A.LA. file 30 a. 


ASBESTONE HyGIENIC 
FIREPROOF FLOORING 

16...Booklet illustrating in colors the 
use of this flooring laid in plastic form. 
Issued by Franklyn R. Muller, Inc., 
Waukegan, Ill. Describes its advantages 
and gives a table compiled from Univer- 
sity tests showing the relative values of 
Abestone flooring over five flooring ma- 
terials most commonly used as regards 
sanitary properties, quietness, resiliency, 


non-slipperiness, water-proof quality, 
durability, resistance to fire, relative 
weight. Lists typical installations. 


Arr-Way AErRIET AIR TREATMENT 
17...Called, “the concealed heater that 
breathes air into the living zone.” Issued 
by the Air-Way Heating Division of 
the Air-Way Electric Appliance Corp., 
Toledo, Ohio. Illustrates and describes 
this heating unit, provided with motor to 
activate ai, and shows pictures of typical 
installations, and methods of same. 
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like hundreds of other skyscrapers 
CAPITAL NATIONAL : 


BANK BUILDING ,. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN Pe a 
iS insured against 
pipe replacements 











HEY are building another magnifi- 
cent skyscraper in Michigan .. . the 
new home of the Capital National Bank 
in Lansing. Into this splendid structure 
are going arteries of cast iron soil pipe ) 
































. ++ permanent pipe... pipe that will be | 
serving just as satisfactorily a century | 
from now as the first year after it is in- 
stalled. So sure are they that these cast 
iron soil pipe lines will serve indefinitely, 
that the manufacturers back them with a 
100-year guarantee . . . your insurance 
against pipe replacements. Picture the 
satisfaction, the confidence of the 
Building Owner with this 100-year 
insurance. Then picture yourself 
in his place— 

and specify 
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S Lh We G LA A he Bank Building for ‘ he Capital National Bank 
ov i BIRMIN HAM, A BAM Lansing, Michigan. P 
% Va Hopkins & Dentz, Architects and Engineer s. 
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New Type of Building 





(Continued from page 27) 


these units need be only large and wind bracing enough 
to give the main vertical members lateral support. 

The real weight carriers will be outside the walls 
where they belong, saving valuable space, being inacces- 
sible to fire, giving structural value and meaning to the 
exterior, shutting off noise between suites. 

Down where space is cheap in the wide interior, where 
overalls and oilcans preside, make these important col- 
umns at least partly of low stress, low cost material. 
Three thousand pound concrete is a present practical 
fact. Extreme care would easily add another thousand. 
It also would justify a safety factor of two instead of 
two and one-half. 

Up where the main tower really begins, say at the 
six hundred foot mark, steel must bear the burden. Still 
higher, where every pound of weight calls for twenty 
more below to support it, let aluminum alloys take the 
place of steel. Metal that gives seven hundred foot 
dirigibles strength to ride the uncertain winds should 
surely rate consideration for sober building requirements. 


M AIN columns of such a building would be enormous 

by present standards, but would they be heavier in 
section than the great towers that carry suspension bridge 
cables? A recently planned New York office building 
six hundred feet high carries a four hundred square foot 
bay on three hundred forty-eight square inches of column 
steel. That was figured for building code live load as- 
sumptions, for heavy floor systems to support these loads 
that never occur, for walls and partitions of brick and 
stone and tile, the heaviest materials that could be found 
for the purpose. 

Let’s lock the building official in a padded cell, give him 
some mossy traditions and rule-of-thumb assumptions 
to play with, and see what could be done in his absence. 

Not only must the designer assume lower floor loads 
above the first few hundred feet, but the building man- 
agement must compel them. 

Twenty pounds is generous for residential live loads. 
Not one office in a hundred but could meet the same limit 
if the effort was made. Let that hundredth occupancy 
go into buildings designed as at present for seventy-five 
pound floor loads. Bathrooms need not weigh a ton 
apiece, once the challenge is issued to the ceramic in- 
dustry. What they lose in avoirdupois they may well 
gain in grace. Copper radiators can deliver the needed 
calories at a third the burden cast iron imposes. Office 
occupancies in these days do not need two-ton safes. 

Walls of brick or stone for a building a thousand feet 
high are an anachronism. They serve no end that lighter 
materials will not also realize. What does a wall do? 
It shuts out moisture, retains heat, resists fire. What 
should it be? Light, economical, durable and above all 
it should be beautiful. 

Why not make up hollow wall sections in wide units, 
story high, of sheet metal filled with some light, inert 
insulator like zonalite? Bake vitreous enamel on them 
to keep water forever away, to give them color, and to 
shed dirt. Stamp texture into their surfaces if texture 
is important where walls are measured in acres and 
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sight distances in furlongs. Install window frames and 
sashes before these insulated walls are hoisted and welded 
in place. Spray enamel on the welds, too, with an 
oxyacetylene torch, to make double assurance. 

There’s a wall for you that meets the requirements 
and weighs a quarter as much as stone or brick. Why 
prolong the farce that masonry walls are essential to a 
big building ? 

Insulate the walls and there goes one-third the weight 
of piping and radiation necessary to keep the masonry- 
walled building warm. Double-flash and weatherstrip 
the windows and kiss another third good-bye. Take a 
few more inches off these column sections. 

A word or two about the units that make up the great 
residence tower; the independent structures carried on 
the cross trusses between columns. Here again is the 
opportunity to save weight and material. Has it escaped 
your attention that structural shapes of aluminum alloys 
are being rolled and used? It would take a bold man to 
stand them on end and rest a high building on then— 
but how about ten or twenty stories, and why not frame 
the floors with them? Structural material that frames 
speed planes won’t be apt to give way under an occasional 
Charleston. 

For a floor slab that combines light weight with 
strength and stiffness, that shuts off sound, that keeps 
the thickness to a minimum, let’s go back a generation. 
I give you, wood. Not the wood of our fathers, but a 
material which we have learned to saturate with chemi- 
cals so that it won’t support fire and won't contribute 
heat to a fire in which it is involved. With four to six 
inches of this material, solid, slow to yield, any under- 
writer you can name will ask no better risk. Weight, 
with finish floor above and plywood panelling below, 
perhaps fifteen pounds per square foot. 


VV OOD so treated suggests itself also for column and 
beam protection. Heat penetrates it very slowly. 
Fire eats into it only by degrees. Minor structural mem- 
bers boxed in with two inches of fire retardant treated 
wood would be safe from any fire that can happen in a 
room with twenty pounds per square foot of combustible 
contents. And you can’t overlook the weight even of col- 
umn fireproofing in a building two hundred stories high. 

Plaster, as we have known it, will find little place in 
the building of the future. It weighs too much for its 
function. Whether its successor will be of ceramic or 
cellulose origin, a volcanic origin, does not now appear. 
But one thing is certain, it will not weigh thirty pounds 
per square foot of partition area, nor yet twenty. 

Fire? 

Yes, there will be fires until people wear asbestos 
clothes, suck peppermint sticks instead of cigars, and 
eat fruit from tin plates. Might as well face the fact 
and decide what must be done about it. Little fires don’t 
need to grow into big ones. A fire is dangerous only if 
it grows, ‘or if it can gnaw at the structural integrity of 
the building in which it occurs. The last fifteen years 
have taught us to circumscribe infant fires with walls and 
floors through which they cannot go, and to cover struc- 
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E. B. Schley, Stable, Far Hills, N. J. 





Hyde & Shepherd, Architects. 


“Stable Fittings by FISKE” 


HE beautiful stable shown above, 
T owned by E. B. Schley of Far Hills, 

N. J., is another link in the chain of 
outstanding FISKE installations extending 
over the past 70 years. The excellence of 
FISKE design, materials and workmanship 
has manifested itself many times over to the 
complete satisfaction of America’s finest 
country estate owners. 


Architects who specify materials for such in- 


stallations realize that to specify FISKE is 
to command the resources of an organization 
of skilled artists and master-craftsmen whose 
wealth of experience in this highly special- 
ized work always results in a close coopera- 
tion with themselves and their builders. 


FISKE consultory service is always avail- 
able. Write for illustrated catalogue of what 
FISKE has done for others in “the home of 
the horse.” 


J.W. Fiske ve. 


80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


SPECIALISTS IN ORNAMENTAL 
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METAL WORK 


tural members with protection through which crippling 
heat cannot penetrate. More to the point, we have 
learned how long fires are likely to last in different oc- 
cupancies and how to estimate the needed resistance of 
column, beam, floor and partition in terms of time and 
temperature so that hardly a pound of unnecessary 
weight need be expended for the purpose. 


7 HE building of the future will be subdivided, as all 

our great buildings are now divided, at intervals, by 
fire walls and floors into units in which a fire, even 
though triumphant, could not attain alarming proportions, 
and beyond which it could not spread. Below and above 
each of the tiers of trusses on which the structure is 
carried there should be a floor without openings except 
for the inclosed elevator shafts, a floor through which 
even four hours of fire temperatures cannot penetrate. 
Vertically through the structure there must be fire divi- 
sion walls cutting off areas of not more than ten thou- 
sand feet and communicating with each other only by 
locks with automatically closing fire doors. The trusses 
themselves must be jealously protected. Residential, 
business, commercial and industrial sections must be 
surrounded with walls and floors of resistance consistent 
with their estimated fire durations. 

This, after all, is the second line of defense. The great 
liners, not so different after all from the project with 
which we are concerned, have utilized for years two 
devices which promptly detect and quickly extinguish 
incipient fires. The one draws from each quarter of the 
hold thin streams of air, passing them through glass 
tubes before which an ever vigilant observer watches for 
smoke. The second releases at the first indication of 
fire temperatures a flood of extinguishing carbon dioxide. 
Devices are commercially available that shriek a warning 
at some central point whenever temperature in a room 
exceeds a predetermined limit. 

There are, in fact, more well tried and proven fire 
protection and extinguishing measures than there is space 
to describe them. There is no situation to be met that 
is not met with confidence in buildings already in use. 


T RANSPORTATION is simplified by living in three 

dimensions instead of two, but not avoided. Elevators 
of today set our precedents. Banks of express elevators, 
the limited trains of a new day, will serve the indepen- 
dent units. Banks of locals will simplify distribution floor 
by floor. Express elevators will travel faster than they 
do now, drawn by the invisible grip of electromagnetism. 
Coils lining the shaft will be supplied with power to gen- 
erate a field always just above that of the car. Descend- 
ing cars will regenerate much of the power that lifted 
them. Here and there, at express stops, a ‘“cross-town” 
line may be necessary. Promenades and playgrounds 
on the various step-backs will afford fresh air and sun- 
shine. In the low value interior of the lower stories, 
unbroken floor spaces made feasible by the cross trusses 
will accommodate gymnasium, plunges, theatres, tennis 
courts, skating rinks and practically any usual form of 
recreation except golf. 

Picture a business man’s day in the building of the 
future. He may wake, quite literally, among the clouds 
but at least if the sky is bright he can enjoy it, very 
likely forty miles of it. But for that and the cleanness 
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of the air his apartment might as well be ten stories up 
as a hundred. 

He leaves his family perhaps ten minutes before due 
at his office. He does not run for the 8:15. He needs 
no overcoat and rubbers; worries not whether the car 
will start, the draw bridge be open, or the ferries shriek- 
ing in harbor fog. No subway jam nor tedious surface 
car awaits him, no taxi driver will slip a vehicle across 
his path just as the lights change or splash him with 
muddy water at street crossings. He can lunch with 
his family if he likes, or go to the club without loss of 
time or hardship of travel. No bluecoat will hand him 
parking tickets or herd him with other human sheep at 
street crossings. 

His children cross no humming speedways on their 
way to school, nor must they be personally conducted to 
the seat of learning. Not a very good place for children 
anyway, this building of the future, but is it not better 
than the apartment house conditions under which thou- 
sands of little folk are now existing? 


Not a good place even for many adults, but there 

again we are dealing with conditions, not theories, 
The building we have pictured is not a jail. The only 
difference is that the dive out of doors is by preference 
not a necessity. Thousands of urban workers seldom see 
the sky even now. A walk in a crowded downtown street 
does not give a breath of fresh air. It’s usually an un- 
pleasant exposure to wind borne infections. 

The man who loves nature had best stay with it, even 
though he endure the hardships of the such-and-so rail- 
way to win the privilege. For the individual whose 
spiritual resources lie elsewhere, the building of the 
future offers many advantages over our present day, 
urban existence. 

Business and industry some day perhaps will decen- 
tralize. Till they do, why not accept the obvious solution 
of time and space limitations and live in three dimen- 
sions instead of two? When a builder arises, bold 
enough to attempt it, and finds an architect with skill 
to plan it, the building of the future will find plenty of 
occupants. 


Improved Conditions Reported by 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


MPROVED business conditions are reported in a news 

release of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, dated June 2, which states: For the first time, 
capital issues during a month of 1930 exceeded those 
for the corresponding month last year, the April, 1930, 
flotations being 15% greater than those for April, 1929. 
For the first four months the volume of new capital 
obtained by domestic producing and distributing corpo- 
rations totaled $2,100,000,000, and in addition borrow- 
ings by public authorities were $460,000,000, as 
compared with $339,000,000 for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Mortgage agencies indicate loans are being made on 
a conservative basis and at gradually decreasing rates 
for first-class loans, but investors continue to show a 
tendency to confine loans to building projects for which 
there is a demonstrated economic need. 

Reports from 32 (Continued at bottom of page 90) 
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SARGENT HARDWARE 


—~ 


»«. Special 
designs for 
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or 


outstanding 
structures of 
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the country 


THE WHOLE is no better than its 
parts. In the building of the 
country’s magnificent, modern 
structures — hotels, hospitals, 
office, educational and public 
buildings — every item of con- 
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struction and equipment must of 
necessity be the best. . . . For build- 
ing operations of this high nature, 
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and for residences large and small, 
Sargent Hardware is selected. For 
its unexcelled quality. For its dura- 














. bility. For its perfect operation. 

j And for its appropriateness and 

1 beauty of design. When individual 

f designs of hardware are required, 
Sargent designers co-operate 
closely with the building’s archi- 
tect and decorator. Designs shown 
are proprietary to a few of the 
newest outstanding structures of 

the country. Sargent & Company, 

sign for the Ma nic, Rochester, . For the Smith-Young Tower Building, San An- . 

i _ nlieske i when por 5 ne a = oy Robert M. poe a A New Haven, Conn. 94 Centre St., 

4 BELOW. Sargent Union Lock, designed for BELOW. Design Sor the Union Trust Building, De- New York City; 150 North Wacker 

: the Fisher ey eg nnd Albert Kahn, troit; Smith, "i aan Donaldson & Drive (at Randolph), Chicago. 
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Modernism - Publicity - Education Discussed at the A.I.A. Convention 





(Continued from page 22 


and publicity. Many of those opposed to paid advertising 
stated that the local chapter of the Institute or society 
issues booklets or similar documents. In advertising 
circles this form of publicity is known as direct mail mat- 
ter and is just as much paid advertising as a page in any 
magazine or local newspaper. This is cited as an example 
of the confusion that now exists in the mind of the pro- 
fession as to what advertising means. It was unfortunate 
that the program did not provide for a further discussion 
of this important problem and that one or more speak- 
ers qualified to discuss the subject were not present to 
clarify what publicity is and what it can do to establish 
the profession in its rightful position. Apparently very 
few are ready to admit that some course of action in 
this matter is unnecessary. The argument centers 
around how it should be done to accomplish the desired 
ends. The importance of this question is evident, for 
five years ago an open discussion of publicity for archi- 
tects, in an A. I. A. convention, would have been care- 
fully avoided. One delegate expressed the opinion that 
paid advertising would be utilized by the Institute with- 
in the next ten years. 


7] HE second evening meeting was in charge of William 
Emerson, Chairman of the Committee on Education. 
Leicester B. Holland of the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Fine Arts and the Congressional Library 
was the speaker of the evening. His subject was, “An 
Analysis: a Comparision of the Relative Values and Sig- 
nificance of the Cultural and the Professional Subjects 
in a School Curriculum.” His suggestion was that archi- 
tecture should be taught by paralleling the history of 
architecture with the social and economic causes and 
background of its development. <A course of this nature 
would properly prepare students to better understand 
and develop the architecture of the era in which they 
practice architecture. The Committee on Education 
expressed the belief that traveling scholarships in archi- 
tecture that provide for more than one year’s travel 
should be reduced to about one year and be offered to a 
greater number of persons. The idea is a good one and 
should make these scholarships of great practical value. 
The resolution offered in the report of the Board of 
Directors to amend the by-laws of the Institute was 
approved. The Board believes that the authorized 
change in the by-laws will enable the Institute to carry 
on increased activities in a more orderly and satisfactory 
manner. The Committee on Contracts reported that 
the fifth edition of the standard form of bond of the 
A. I. A. which has been revised, is now printed and 
ready for distribution. The Committee is at present 
preparing a California edition of the standard contract 
documents that will meet the particular legal require- 
ments of that State. The Committee on Allied Arts 
urged the extension of the work of this committee into 
the territories of all chapters of the Institute to further 
the arts and crafts allied to architecture. In addition 
to assisting in the passage of the Cramton, Shipstead, 
Keyes-Elliott bills, the Committee on Public Works re- 
ported that it is endeavoring to find some proper method 
of furnishing the Government with a list of architects 
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of high qualifications in various sections of the country 
where Federal buildings are to be built. 

Sketches were submitted by the Building Committee 
for the development of the Octagon property. Mention 
of the Octagon property was again the signal for much 
discussion as has been the case ever since it was pro- 
posed to build an office building to house the Institute’s 
activities. Arguments at the sixty-third convention 
centered around whether a twenty foot strip of land to 
the east of the property should be utilized for build- 
ing purposes, since this will entirely enclose the garden 
to the rear of the Octagon House. It was argued that 
building upon this area will further remove the prop- 
erty from its original character. One delegate brought 
out the fact that the architects for the new building were 
in the position of an architect faced by a building com- 
mittee of several hundred members and a motion was 
finally passed accepting the sketches as submitted in- 
cluding the erection of a low building on the twenty foot 
strip of land in question. There is no question but that 
the executive offices of the Institute should be properly 
housed in a building suited to the purpose. Whether 
the Institute requires and can afford to maintain an 
auditorium and library is a moot question. For some 
reason this matter did not enter into the discussion. 
Perhaps there has been enough said upon this aspect of 
the building in past years. 

The Committee on Registration Laws is developing a 
revision of the present model form of registration law. 
According to the report of the Committee on Industrial 
Relations the recognition of craftsmanship has been 
taken up during the past two years by fourteen chapters 
of the Institute and others have the matter under con- 
sideration at the present time. The report of this com- 
mittee also called attention to the evils of shopping of 
sub-contractors’ bids by general contractors and to the 
fact that architects should exert their power to correct 
the practice. A brochure on a uniform accounting system 
for architects is in course of preparation by the Com- 
mittee on Standard Accounting and will probably be 
ready for distribution within a year. 


Improved Conditions Reported 
(Continued from page 88) 


life insurance companies carrying about four-fifths of 
the total assets of legal reserve life insurance companies 
and about four-fifths of the total mortgage loans of life 
insurance companies indicate that on April 30 such total 
loans were $5,885,000,000, against $5,791,000,000 on 
December 31st last. 

There is continued improvement in the financial 
situation of building and loan associations. With- 
drawals are generally reported now to be normal, and 
associations in nearly all sections have ample funds. 
Instances in which available funds exceed the demand 
for satisfactory loans are increasing in number. 

The usual seasonal April decrease is less than in the 
corresponding month last year. Generally, there is little 
change in savings totals as a whole. 
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= The 
~ World's Tallest 
Building..... 


Located on the site of the old 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
Height 85 stories, 1046 ft. 
to main roof, with mooring 
mast 200 ft. additional. 
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To be equipped with 














PU il SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON 


Architects 


MEYER, STRONG & JONES 


Engineers 


— STARRETT BROS. & EKEN, Inc. 


See att ane af ren eo Contractors 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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LEFCOURT-NEWARK BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY'S TALLEST 


Architect: Frank Grad, Newark, N. J. 
Engineer: Eadie, Freund & Campbell, New York City 
Plumbing Contractor: Jaehnig & Peoples, Newark, N. J. 
Heating Contractor: Schrenell Bros., Newark, N. J. 


Unusually effective in interior plan with its command- 
ing and graceful exterior lines, this recently com- 
pleted building ranks with some of the finest in the 
land, a structure of which New Jersey may well feel 
proud. Thirty-seven stories from street to tower— 
the highest building in the State of New Jersey— 
the Lefcourt-Newark Building is the latest addition 
to Newark’s skyline. Naturally the architects and 
engineers, experienced in specifying for some of 
America’s finest buildings, turned to time-tested and 
quality-proven material. 


Thus, as in many previous instances, they chose 
NATIONAL for the major pipe tonnage. In addi- 
tion to NATIONAL Pipe for the heating, soil and 
waste lines, they specified’ NATIONAL Copper- 
Steel Pipe for the vent lines and rain leaders as an 
additional protection against atmospheric corrosion. 
Many years of experience and numerous service tests 
have proven that copper-steel pipe gives added life 
to those lines exposed to alternate wet and dry con- 


ditions. Write for Bulletin No. 11, describing— 
NATIONAL COPPER-STEEL PIPE 


The Original Copper-Steel Pipe 








NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
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Boston’s 
newest beehive of business 1S topped 


with a bonded Carey Roof 
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An important unit of the fine North Station group, at Boston—the new North Sta- 
tion Building, housing every type of business, under a Carey Built-up Roof. 


ns is the architect’s conception of the new Doh ——~=*" 
Station Building, Boston. Thirteen-story, fire-proof, steel Carey Feltex Built-up Roofing— 


and reenforced concrete. A fine building with a superfine roof — ee eee 


specified to protect it. and Feltex) Built-up Roofing... 


A Carey Built-up Roof! A wise investment in weather-pro- aso nde’ ali NPs 
tection, as every architect knows—a guaranty-bond roof of  gnecifications are best suited to the 
permanent satisfaction. Whatever type of building you are de- building you are planning. 
signing—office, industrial or insti- 
tutional, public or residential— 
there are Carey specifications to 
“fit” it overhead. Shall we send 
you our Architects’ Specification 
book? 


BUILT UP ROOFS 


“A ROOF FOR EVERY BUILDING” 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY y Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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They Talked About Advertising 


(Continued from page 23) 


e It was freely said, in and out of the convention hall, 
that selling the idea of good architecture to the public 
will not help architects to get jobs. Let a family be 
sold on the idea of good architecture, let them under- 
stand it somewhat, let them insist on it—and the con- 
struction company or the stock plan firm will quite log- 
ically tell them that that is what they are going to get. 
How is the poor prospect to know? Appreciation of 
good architecture and its commercial value is merely a 
stepping stone to the purchase of architectural service. 
It makes a good drive, but does not sink the ball on a 
five hundred yard hole. 


e Advertising of architectural services is economic ad- 
vertising. The more that such advertising is done, the 
greater will be the number of projects on which archi- 
tects are employed. Their competition is not with each 
other, but with contractors and various types of con- 
struction companies, engineers, and stock plan houses. 
These other services generally result in greater cost to 
the owner. But who is going to tell the owner the story? 
The construction company or the stock plan house? 


e Lancelot Sukert, director of the Detroit Chapter and 
President of the Michigan Society of Architects, says 
that the first thing he has to do when approaching a new 
prospect is not to sell him the idea of using Lancelot 
Sukert but to sell him the idea of employing an archi- 
tect. This in the face of competition which lays down 
plans and specifications stated to cost nothing and only 
quoting the cost of the finished building ! 


e@ One delegate said that five offices in his town had gone 
out of business since the first of the year. These were 
among the leading architects. At a recent mecting a 
contractor said to him, “In five years all you fellows in 
this town will be working for us contractors.” And the 
architects think he’s right, with the exception of two— 
one of whom uses paid advertising. 


e Architects compelled to face starvation or get out of 
the Institute are going to get out of the Institue. This 
whole matter of advertising should be a question for in- 
dividual chapter action. If they want it and feel that 
it is needed in their section, they should not face Insti- 
tute expulsion for trying to make their daily bread and 
butter. It is a case of States’ Rights. 


e F. P. Byington, President of the Producers’ Council, 
said that competition among products is becoming one 
of price and not of quality. Producers want architects 
to be in a dominating position, for they are the watch 
dogs of quality. And he pledged the Council to co- 
operate in every way and to give any possible aid that 
architects desired. 


e Men who build houses are frequently on bank boards 
or building committees. If they know what architec- 


tural service is and have had favorable personal ex- 
perience with it, then they are going to see that an archi- 
tect handles the larger operations. One of the best means 
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of promotion for the profession is through an intelli- 
gent and business-like handling of residential work, even 
the smaller projects. 


e Bennett Chappel, vice-president of the American 
Rolling Mill Co., told the delegates that when he built 
a house five years ago he employed an architect be- 
cause he thought it the thing to do. When he found 
out how much the service would cost, he said that he 
never thought that any man in this day and age would 
have the nerve to ask for so much money to do so little. 
But as the work progressed, and he found out what his 
architect actually did, his attitude changed and he came 
to feel that the architect was worth every cent paid. 
The general public should be made to agree with Mr. 
Chappel’s revised idea, not his first. But somebody 
must tell it the story. 


e Architects like to compare themselves to lawyers and 
doctors. But the doctor, for instance, has no competi- 
tion from others. According to the New York Com- 
pensation Laws, if a good Samaritan removes a cinder 
from a fellow worker’s eye and infection develops, the 
employer is liable. The lawyer likewise has no competi- 
tion except from his fellows. But the architect! His 
case is so absolutely different that he is far closer to the 
profession of advertising than he is to that of medicine, 


e A Detroit delegate urged that manufacturers be 
asked to advertise, ““Consult An Architect.” His chapter 
had taken this matter up with its local Producer’s Coun- 
cil club, being inspired by a letter written the chapter by 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. William D. Sawler, of the 
Morgan Woodwork Company, told how his company is 
going to spend $150,000 advertising, “Build Your Home 
Architecturally Correct. Consult Your Architect.” 


Can the Rain Get In 
(Continued from page 49) 


very well-known builder and a nationally famous archi- 
tect could have saved six years’ trouble and an enormous 
amount of expense. The only weak points in that whole 
building were at the set-back walls and at the floor lines. 
The parapets were flashed all the way through, and gave 
no trouble. 

No matter how good the material and workmanship 
may be, wall saturation will always occur. The impor- 
tant thing to do is to flash the wall at all doubtful places, 
so as to break up the volume of water which increases 
from floor to floor on the way down. This will not only 
prevent leaks, but will also protect the steel structure of 
the building from corrosion. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, the eminent English architect and 
structural engineer, who designed the new British Em- 
bassy at Washington, said recently that he did not think 
the average skyscraper could endure more than forty 
years. After examining the steel on some of our twenty- 
year-old buildings, I sometimes wonder if Sir Edwin 
isn’t a bit of an optimist. 
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A handsome, comfortable Bonded Floor in one 
of the New York shops of The Hilton Co., Inc. 


Without question, one of the most inexpensive ways an 
us architect can make a store or office look successful—pro- 
gressive—up-to-date—is to specify a colorful, modern cork- 
ve composition floor. This type of floor offers many possibilities 


for creating “atmosphere” — that intangible yet necessary 








r- asset of modern business. 

v BO N DED FLOOR S Bonded Floors come in realistic marble designs and rich 

" eee, Bonded Floors are floors of tile effects—a wide choice of patterns, ready made or de- 
RS, Sealex Linoleum and Sealex signed to order. These durable, quiet floors provide comfort 

of Euuzs ) Treadlite Tile, backed by a 

* Guaranty Bond issued by the underfoot for employees and customers at moderate cost. 


nk U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 


re iilevined Contractors of Bonded Floors Let us explain ae and why Bonded Floors will more 
ty: are located in principal cities. than satisfy you. Write our Department K. 
yin 





CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. - General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
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Zone heating: the front partition of the group 
reheater is removed to better show construction 


Left—Typical plan of a first story class room 


Heating Ducts 


(Continued from page 43) 


Each of the reheating chambers has indicators which 
show to the fireman in the basement, the heat condition 
or demand in all the rooms. The heating surface at 
each chamber may be varied in increments of 3314%, 
with almost infinite variation of the air delivery temper- 
ature at each chamber. 

Auxiliary dampers are always provided by aid of 
which the heating-up effect is cumulative prior to ar- 
rival of the pupils, so that all of the warm air goes to 
the remaining cool rooms as the rooms of zone after 
zone reach the temperature at which the thermostats 
have been set to operate. 

The air supply usually is delivered into the class 
room from an interior wall, through adjustable diffusers 
about eight feet above the floor, and the air usually is 
blown toward the windows. 

The conventional point of air delivery into the class 
rooms leaves something to be desired, in that the dis- 
tribution of the air depends on the adjustment of the 
diffusers, and in that the warm air, passing across the 
rooms, tends to fall down along the glass surfaces as 
these absorb its heat, sometimes causing a rapid air cir- 
culation over the occupants of the outer row of seats. 
While it is true that this air movement is to be preferred 
to the baking effect of exposed radiators as with split 
systems, it is sometimes noticeable, and it is desirable 
to minimize it. 

The Jones Junior High School, named after a famous 
former Toledo Golden Rule Mayor, was authorized to 
be built in 1926. It was to be built rapidly, on a con- 
stricted site, and a trial was to be made of the use of 
skeleton joists. 

It occurred to me that here would be an excellent 
opportunity to attempt a large-scale trial of an improved 
method of air distribution and modified panel heating. 
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I had used slot-baseboard introduction of the air sup- 
ply in several gymnasiums and in many kindergartens 
with success, the air being delivered to the slots from 
tunnels along the outside walls. I had heated a large 
enclosed practice gymnasium almost entirely by warm 
air carried between the concrete floor joists, so that there 
was some precedent for this rather major step in un- 
conventionality. 

In this case I proposed to make the entire space be- 
tween and around the joists of each class room a part 
of the air supply duct to that class room; the tempera- 
ture of the air in this space always being the tempera- 
ture required to keep the class room comfortable. 
Massillon bar joists were used. 

By using the joist chamber in this manner we would 
surely have dry joists and warm floors, and we would 
save one supply flue in each flue-bank, since the supply 
flue, having delivered the air to the space under a given 
room, becomes available as a vent from the same room. 
With conventional flue arrangements the supply flue for 
a given room cannot serve to exhaust from that room, 
being available only for the room next above. Thus 
for a two story conventional school, three flues in each 
group are necessary: V1, H1 and H2; and for a four 
story school five flues in each group are required: V1, 
H1, H2, H3 and H4. With the skeleton joist scheme 
however we need only H1, H2, H3 and H4, each serv- 
ing also as an exhaust from the same room to which it 
has delivered its air supply. 

We knew that the baseboard slot-vertical-delivery of 
the air gave satisfactory air distribution, causing a umi- 
form transverse travel across the room and counter- 
acting the down flow due to the windows. 

We knew that there was little to fear from drafts 
with such a delivery-point and direction, as the air has 
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FLATTER, BRIGHTER 
ON BOTH SIDES 


M’e by a brand-new process, the new 
Pennvernon Window Glass is born flat 
and kept flat throughout its entire manufac- 
ture—from molten “metal” to finished sheet. 
No chance to become bowed, bent, defaced. 
No “right” or “wrong” side to bother the 
glazier in setting this new glass. 

And this brighter, flatter, better glass costs 
no more than ordinary window glass! 

The warehouses of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., conveniently located in all the 
leading cities of the United States, are ready 
to make prompt deliveries. Let us send you 
our new Pennvernon Booklet containing the 
absorbing story of the new process by which 
this glass is made. Write the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pennuernon 


flat drawn 


WINDOW GLASS 
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than a Panelboard 
—A Service as Well” 


You receive in €@ Panelboards all that 
the science of engineering and the guid- 
ance of practical experience can build 
into a panelboard. Each is a thoroughly 
standardized product in every particular 
both in itself and with the steel cabinet. 
They are safe and long lasting in service 
without maintenance. 


Talk to your local @ man. 
Learn of his practical help by 
writing or "phoning today— 
we consider it our obligation to 
aid you to effective panelboard 
and switchboard installation. 


Ask the FA Man 





Frank Adam 


aapansn, Be. 
A. 


ra Sar ‘St, N. W. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Wolfe-Mann Mfg. Co., 


320 S. Hanover St. 
Boston, Mass. 

J. J. Cassidy, 

231 Congress St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ralph E. Jones, 

1890 Hertel Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Major Equipment Co., 


Inc. 
4603 Fullerton Ave. 
Cipeinacs. Ohio 
E. Schurig, 
44 East Third St. 
Pallas, Texas 
R. S. Wakefield 
1814 Allen Bldg. 
Denver, Colo 
Alex. Hibbard, Inc. 
1940 Blake St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
H. Norton 
2683 Wabash Ave. 
Oriando, Fla. 
F. W. Knoeppel. 


610 Richmond Ave. 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LouIs 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Robert Baker, 
19 E. 14th St. 
i oo Calif. 
E. Zinsmeyer, 
1127 S. Wall St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
C. B. Rutledge, 
203 Monroe Ave. 
my ge Minn. 


422 Builders’ I Ex. Bidg. 


New Orleans, La. 
W. J. Keller, 
203 Natchez Bldg. 


Magazine& NatchezSts. 


New York 
Fred Kraut, 
182 North 11th St. 
Brooklyn 
Omaha, Nebr. 
B. J. Fleming, 
213 S. 12th St. 
ree hia, Pa. 
A. McAvoy, 
244 North 10th St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. Frank Perry, Inc. 
319 Third Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
O. H. Rottman 
3650 Windsor Place 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Lee Van Atta, 
340 Fremont St. 
Seattle, Wash. } 
Metropolitan Elec. Co., | 
2914 First Ave., S. 
Tulsa, Okla. i 
P. E. Ebersole, 
214 S. Victor St. 
Toronto, Can. 
Amalgamated Elec. 
Co., Ltd. 


Gen. Sales mies, 
370 Pape 
11 Chantotte “St. 
Vancouver, Can. 
ee > a Elec. 
t 


Granville Island 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Amalgamated Elec. 

Co., Ltd. 
677 Notre Dame Ave. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Amalgamated Elec. 
o., Ltd. 
57 John St., N. 
Montreal, Can. 
Amalgamated Elec. 


1006 Mountain St. 










lost its initial velocity long before it can reach any oj 
the pupils. 

We had no fear of overheated feet, as the concrete 
floor plus a wood floor over the warm joint space woulj § 
be an ample heat-retarder. There was precedent as ty 
this question of too hot floors, provided by a school buil 
many years ago at Gary, Ind., in which a steam pipe was 
run between every joist and the adjoining joists. 

The building was built and the plant was installed 
The anticipated speed of erection was obtained. Np 
particular protection was given to the joists. It was 
necessary, of course, to carefully seal off the joist-space 
of each class room from the joist-space of the adjoining 
class rooms. This was done by building all partitions 
through the joist space, to be sealed against the bottom 
of the floor slab above. 

The Jones Junior High School has the equivalent of 
thirty class rooms, an auditorium, a gymnasium, a large 
cafeteria, and many smaller auxiliary rooms. It is of J 
fire resisting construction. The cost of the building 
complete with mechanical equipment was $618,000. 
This is a unit cost of 28.77 cents per cubic foot. The 
heating system in the Toledo schools usually costs about 
ten per cent of the building contract. The cost of the 
Jones Junior High School heating plant was not affected 
especially by the comparatively slight difference due to 
the baseboard air inlets. 

The Jones plant has served through four winters. It 
is reported that the operation is satisfactory and that 
the improved air distribution does result in a decided 
reduction in window chill. 

A check-up of the average fuel record of this build- 
ing shows that it requires no more coal per unit than its 
contemporary buildings of comparable size, and that it 
requires much less coal per cubic foot of space heated 
than split systems, while giving superior comfort. 

The best evidence of the success of the plant is that 
two large Junior High Schools in Columbus using simi- 
lar slot-introduction air supply have been equally satis- 
factory, and that baseboard air delivery has been in- 
corporated in two Toledo elementary schools now in 
course of construction. 








The Readers Have a Word to Say 


(Continued from page 70) 


the way of catching clothing. Rather, it remains ina 
retracted position entirely smooth with the face of the 
lock on the edge of the door. 

I first began to work on this type of lock on account 
of my desire to paint over the strike plate and the face 
of the lock with the same paint as that used on the door 
and door frame, but due to the sliding action of all locks 
that I have heard about the paint becomes scraped and 
marred by the necessity of the latch having to slide on 
the strike plate. This action you have probably observed 
also mars the finish of the latch and strike plate even 
when they are not painted. 

In addition to the above improvements I have changed 
the knob action from rotary to push and pull by use of 
a new type of mechanical action and yet retain the 
possibility of using any of the present appearances 
where either a rosette or an escutcheon is used. The 
push and pull operation is in the natural direction, that 
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icago is ILLINOIS minded 


Flying over Chicago's famous loop district, 
the airman’s camera registers a view that 
includes eight of Chicago's newest and 
most magnificent structures; monuments to 
Chicago's progress—and, to the standing 


of ILLINOIS Heating Systems—for they 
are all ILLINOIS equipped. 


Selected from among ILLINOIS install- 
ations within one year, in Chicago alone, 
these buildings typify the widely varying 
conditions, and exacting operative require- 
ments that are being met, to the entire 
satisfaction of architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, owners. 


When millions of dollars are invested 


in projects such as these, it is done care- 
fully; wisely. ILLINOIS, is specified for 
the heating, for client satisfaction must 
be assured. 


Write for Bulletin 22 


ILLINOIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ROBT. L. GIFFORD. PRES. 
BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN 40 CITIES 


CHICAGO 


> 


1930 


INCORPORATED 1900 
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Merchandise Mart 

‘The World's Largest Building" 

Marshall Field & Co., Owners 

Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
Architects 

Robert Gordon, Inc., Heating Con- 
tractors 


. The Chicago Daily News Building 


Holabird & Root, Architects 

J. A. Sutherland, Engineer 

Robert Gordon, Inc., Heating Con- 
tractors 


. Steuben Club 


K. M, Vitzthum & Co., Inc., Architects 
E. B. Kaiser, Heating Contractors 
E. S. Volk, Engineer 


The Foreman National Bank Building 

Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
Architects 

Phillips Getschow Co., Heating Con- 
tractors 


. *One La Salle Street 


K. M. Vitzthum & Co., Inc., Architects 

John D. Small, Engineer 

Mehring & Hanson Co., Heating Con- 
tractors 

Willoughby Tower 

S. N. Crowen & Associates, Inc., Arch- 
itects 

Kohlbry-Howlett Co., Heating Con- 
tractors 

A. W. Nelson, Engineer 


. Board of Trade 


Holabird & Root, Architects 

J. A. Sutherland, Engineer 

Mehring & Hanson Co., Heating Con- 
tractors 


. "Buckingham Building 


Holabird & Root, Architects 

J. A. Sutherland, Engineer 

Kohlbry-Howlett Co., Heating Con- 
tractors 


*Ilinois Zone Control Systems. 
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Designed to please, 


endure—and to sell? 





Tue vocueE for fabric wall coverings goes back for hundreds 
of years. But not until such fabrics as Wall-Tex were manu. 
factured could this vogue be extended to people in all stations 
of life. 

Now quantity production enables you to recommend Wall- 
Tex to your clients regardless of their financial standing. 
Wall-Tex is reasonably priced and specially made to give 
lasting service for at least ten years. The base of Wall-Tex is 
a sturdy fabric. It is treated with quality oils and colors. 

Plaster cracks are hidden and new ones prevented from 
occurring when Wall-Tex is used. A wide variety of patterns 
enables a satisfactory choice for every room in every type of 
interior. If desired, rough plaster or paint finished may be 
used to redecorate Wall-Tex. 

Architects, builders and decorators should obtain the in- 
formative booklet, ““The Modern Trend in Wall Coverings,” 
and name of nearest dealer by writing to this address: 


Cotumsus Coatep Fasrics Corporation, Dept. C-7-30 
Cotumsus, OHIO 
Formerly The Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Company 














is, the door is pulled open or pushed open depending 
upon which side of the door you are, by simply pulling 
on or pushing the knob. 

In addition to the above this type of lock will not 
require as large a pocket in the door and may be manu- 
factured and applied as cheaply as the present type of 
locks when put out in quantity production, yet preserve 
the necessary qualities of durability and adjustment for 
ill-fit, settlement and shrinkage. 

I have taken the precaution of securing patent pro- 
tection and my attorney has not found any patent conflict 
except that the idea of push pull action on locks was 
patented in its mechanical operation nearly fifty years 
ago and described in half a dozen different patents which 
have apparently not been marketed. 

If you should have information from any manufac- 
turer interested in this type of lock, I would be inter- 
ested in arranging for a more extensive manufacture 
than is at present contemplated. 

I hope your paragraph will bring forth from archi- 
tects and others some comment as to whether a change 
in lock operation will be welcomed. The ready accept- 
ance of the Toggle switch prompted me to consider the 
improvement in the knob and latch operation of the lock. 

I hope this letter expresses my appreciation to you 
for introducing the subject to the architects of the 
country.—M. E. Boyer, Jr., A. I. A., Charlotte, N. C. 


Every Age Creates Its Own Architecture 
(Continued from page 30) 


will usually appear when the material conditions for their 
materialization are already on hand, but never—the other 
way around. That accounts for the failure of the mod- 
ernistic architects of the early years of our century, who 
tried to create a new architecture not on the strength of 
new factors in life and technique but merely as a protest 
against the colorless and drab conservatism which dom- 
inated architecture in the course of the preceding half 
century. The specimens of that early modernism, which 
was launched before the material conditions could bear 
it out are clearly expressive of artificial and elaborate 
design and that is why they have already lost the artistic 
attractiveness which was ascribed to them at the time 
of their creation. 

It stands to reason that the contemporary level of 
technique, the industrial character of our era the demo- 
cratic tendencies of social organization and the enor- 
mous volumes of building provide ample material for 
the creation of new architectural forms and a produc- 
tive field for the creative ideas of the architect. It is 
quite plausible to expect from architecture the growth 
and progress seen in technique and industry, which have 
outdone architecture by the tempo of their development. 

Contemporary modernism must find its expression 
not in the accidental decoration of the constructive 
skeleton or in the clever invention of detached forms 
and details, but by following the path of soundness in 
composition and construction. As long as our modern- 
ism does not produce forms as distinct and logical as 
those of the Greek temple it will be difficult to see in 
it a new style. Thus far it has been a creative experi- 
ment stimulated by social conditions and an exceptional 
growth of technique and machinery. 
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Victoria Venetians insure cool, light, well ventilated offices even under the 
most brilliant sun. 


OOD light helps to get work done speedily, accurately. But direct sunlight results 
in glare, injurious to the eyes, destructive to efficiency. 

' The attempt to solve this problem with other methods has not been successful for they 

shut out light and darken the interior. 


1 Victoria Venetian Blinds, on the other hand, sift the glare from sunlight by diffusing it 


and flood working quarters with soft, mellow, golden light. They are made by 
The Bostwick-Goodell Co. of Norwalk, Ohio. 
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IR, too, through an open window should be 
A broken up, diffused like sunlight, in the 
interests of the worker and his work. 


The slats of Victoria Venetian Blinds do this. 
They eliminate drafts. 
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Important advantages these—yet Victoria 
Venetians cost no more than shades and awnings. 
They are good for the life of the building. Once 
put up they need never be taken down—they con- 
tinually save money. 
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In sixteen different styles and any shade of color 
desired, Victoria Venetian Blinds harmonize with 
the finest interiors. The craftsmanship of 36 
years in making blinds goes into this product. It 
is fully guaranteed. 
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Thousands of installations nation-wide prove the 
beauty, efficiency and economy of these better 
blinds. 

You can have literature on better daylight control. 
Write The Bostwick-Goodell Co. of Norwalk, 
Ohio. Representatives in principal cities. 
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Blinds since 1894. 








When privacy and 
seclusion are de- 
sired, Victoria 
Venetians can be 
adjusted to ex- 
clude the view 
from the outside. 


Banks, accustomed to 
efficiency, are quick to 
Appreciate the advantages 
of Victoria Venetians. 





In hotels, apartments and 

even the finer homes the 

merits of venetian blinds 

are becoming more and 
more evident. 


A slight pull on a cord adjusts the slats instantly to 
any desired angle. A simple mechanical device on the 
top tilting bars, operating like a brake drum on an 
automobile, provides this desirable feature. It is 
exclusive with Victoria Venetian Blinds. 
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Architect: Robert F. Daggett THIRD CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST Heating Contractors: Hayes Brothers, Inc. 
Indianapolis INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Indianapolis 


CHURCHES 


as well as Schools and other Public Buildings where people congregate, 
are turning to Unit Ventilation for tempered, filtered, fresh air. 





BUCKEYE Héalovent Heating and Ventilating Units are delivering this 
warmed, filtered gently diffused air in hundreds of the nation s Schools, 
Churches, Lodge Rooms, Banks, etc. 


W rite for Illustrated Data Book. 

















Main Office 400 Dublin Avenue 
& Factory Columbus, Ohio 
Sales and Service Offices 
ATLANTA CHARLOTTE, N. C, DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORKCITY PORTLAND. ORE, SEATTLE YOUNGSTOWN 
BOSTON CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEWARK RICHMOND, VA SPOKANE TOLEDO 
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What Architects are Talking About 


(Continued from page 63) 


T is amazing to note that we spend for cigarettes and 
tobacco almost half as much as we spend for new 
homes each year,” states W. Burke Harmon, a New 
York real estate man. “For passenger automobiles and 
their maintenance we actually spend more than for home 
building. Statistics such as these indicate very 
definitely that even our maximum building expenditures 
during recent years of exceptional economic activity are 
comparatively small. There can be no doubt that the 
average family today is spending entirely too little on 
its home environment, as compared with its expendi- 
ture for more transitory and less important luxuries. 

“Consumption of the luxuries, such as tobacco and 
cosmetics, has been enormously increased by mass sales- 
manship. Probably something of the same sort is needed 
to increase the desire of people for better and finer 
housing accommodations.” 


"| 


oo NEED among architects for information on 
matters of business, building operation financing, 
contracts, building superintendence, costs, estimating, 
etc., have lead to the establishment of new courses to 
be offered by the University Extension at Columbia 
University. One of these courses will deal with the 
architect’s relation to the promotion of income produc- 
ing buildings. Procedure in dealing with the realtor- 
promoter, banker, builder and owner; basic financial 
structure of the modern building operation and problems 





of financing and promotion of apartments, club and 
commercial hotels, office buildings, lofts and industria] 
buildings, theatres and warehouses will be taken up, 
Charles H. Lench, consulting architect for the Alliance 
Realty Company, will be the lecturer. 


B UILDING COSTS may be cut as a result of experiments 
now being conducted by the New York Central 
Railroad Company at Alsen, N. Y., freight experts are 
studying to save one or more handlings of basic build- 
ing material in transit from the manufacturing source 
to the building site. “Anything that will save even one 
handling in the shipping of heavy or bulky basic build- 
ing materials or aggregates during the present effort to 
cut down the cost of building construction seems to 
have a particular appeal to the building trade,” said 
G. H. Ingalls, Jr., representing the Container Car Traffic 
Department of the New York Central Railroad, in ex- 
planning the road’s policy of encouraging container car 
research. 


“tT? building of homes has been steadily increasing 
in cost, while almost all other products of modern 
industry have been just as steadily declining,” states 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in his recent annual report. Comparing this to 
automobile manufacture, “the only reason for this ab- 
surd situation is that one industry has profited by first- 
rate scientific and engineering thought, and the other 
has not. It certainly cannot be laid to the rising cost 
of material and labor, since this has affected both in- 
dustries alike. Here again a foundation devoted to the 





Integrity Building of Philadelphia, Pa., is representa- 
tive of the best practice in modern business buildings in 
both design and interior finish . . . In the lobby, the 
walls up to the ceiling are in cardiff green marble 
upon bases of black and gold . . . This finish 
was selected as expressive of confidence, 
dignity and security in keeping 
with modern business service. 
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For Better Stores and Better Display 
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SE""STORE FRONTS 








The Cheasty Building, Seattle, 
Wash. Equipped with Desco 
Store Fronts. 





When an architect specifies Desco Store Fronts for ground 
floor shops he is sure of obtaining a handsome effect which 


alannah will harmonize with the building design. He also achieves 


see Sweet's catalog. Write 


us for complete working data in advance a beautiful frame for the shop window displays. 
and price list. Remember, And in addition to these aesthetic features, Desco Store 
too, wherever you are there Fronts have the practical advantage of flexibility, which 


is a distributor near you. protects the glass against abnormal wind pressure. Made 
We also carry a complete 


in i “inias” ccietmention in a wide variety of metals, including solid copper 
material in our New York (plain or embossed), solid bronze in all standard finishes, 
City warehouse. and chrome nickel aluminum alloy, Desco Store Fronts 

are preferred by architects and building owners alike. 


DETROIT SHOW CASE CO. 
1670 West Fort Street » Detroit, Michigan 


New York City Warehouse—344-346 East 32nd Street 
Pacific Coast Office —450 Skinner Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Continuous and efficient service 
is the result of a Kimball in- 
stallation. Kimball builds Pas- 
senger Elevators that travel at 
speeds of one hundred to six 
hundred feet per minute in 
manual, automatic or push but- 
ton operation. All Kimball 
machines are modern. compact, 
noiseless and economical to in- 
stall and to operate. ..... 


KIMBALL BROS. CO. 
Builders of El 's for 46 Years 
1119-27 Ninth Street 

F COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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Write for data on 
Kimball Elevators 
and stipulate the 
type you are inter- 
ested in. 
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Berkshire Arms Apts. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Philip T. Drotts, 
Architect 
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study of housing problems and equipped to experiment 
in different types of design and construction would have 
the chance to make a contribution of inestimable sig- 
nificance toward the improvement of present conditiions,” 


‘/-- HE SNIPING of the architect into the contractor’s 


work ; the sniping of the contractor into the archi- 
tect’s profession; the sniping between the architect and 
engineer—all must stop if we are to go ahead,” said 
Merritt Harrison of Harrison & Turnock, architects, 
at the recent annual meeting of the Indianapolis Build- 
ing Congress. “Each part of the building industry is 
necessary, and necessary only in its particular sphere, 
The sub-contractor or material men should not be reliey- 
ing the architect of his rightful services to the owner 
by furnishing structural and mechanical services which 
should be furnished by the engineering profession and 
paid for by the architect.” 


Spee have been made by the First Avenue Asso- 
ciation, New York, for the finest buildings erected 
during 1929 in the territory from Twenty-third Street 
to Ninety-sixth Street, and from Second Avenue to 
the East River. These awards, consisting of a cer- 
tificate presented to the architect and owner of each 
building, were for the apartment hotel at 322 East 57th 
Street, Caughey & Evans, architects; the apartment 
building at 434 East 52nd Street, Emery Roth, archi- 
tect; and St. Stephen, King of Hungary, R. C. Church 
and school building, 406 East 82nd Street, Emil J. 
Szendy, architect. 


: le Minnesota Chapter of the A. I. A. has elected 
officers as follows: Wilbur H. Tusler, president; 
Louis B. Bersback, first vice-president; I*. G. German, 
second vice-president; Guy N. Crawford, secretary; 
Clyde W. Smith, treasurer; and William G. Dorr and 
Rollin C. Chapin, members of the executive committee. 
Each year the chapter awards prizes to the two students 
in the school of architecture, University of Minnesota, 
who received the highest averages for work during their 
junior year. Bruce Wallace was awarded the first prize 
of $50 and Gerhard Peterson the second prize of $25. 


Ase of Frank Lloyd Wright was made the subject 
of an exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York, May 29 to June 12. This was the first ex- 
hibition of Mr. Wright’s work in New York City, for 
although he is well recognized abroad as having started 
a new architectural school, yet his recognition in this 
country has been tardy. 


; i Seattle Real Estate Board has resolved to award 
certificates of honor at the end of 1930 to the owners 
of the best buildings completed in Seattle in 1930: 
business building in the downtown area, business build- 
ing in a business subcenter, industrial building, single 
detached residence, apartment house, single detached 
residence costing more than $7,000. 


GREATER appreciation of architectural beauty and a 
A greater spirit of cooperation between architects and 
illuminating engineers is forecast by the recent inaugura- 
tion of short architectural courses for illuminating eng! 
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The ~Nodernistic ~-ACovement—TPlate 1 


THIS interior of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Building at Tulsa, 


Okla., represents the modern trend in architecture. It was 
designed by A. M. Atkinson of Tulsa. The marble is Rose 
Tavernelle, with Belgian Black base and deal plates. It was 


finished in our Dallas shops and installed by their workmen. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY—PROCTOR, VERMONT 


Branches in the Larger Cities 


See Sweet's Catalog for Specifications and Other Data 


VERMONT MARBLE 
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neers, inspired by the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
One course will be held in New York under the auspices 
of Columbia University, and another in Chicago under 
the auspices of the Schools of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Armour Institute. Both courses 
will consist of two lectures each day for five days and 
will cover the fundamentals of architecture and allied 
subjects. 













































LLELitiyt 


Opener of the Producers Council were recently 
elected as follows: F. P. Byington, president; 
J. S. Coulton, first vice-president ; S. L. Barnes, second 
vice-president ; J. C. Bebb, secretary; and Scott Button, 
treasurer. This slate was a reflection of last year’s 
officers. 


“47- HE small suburban lot is the bane on full enjoyment 

of natural advantages,” states Arthur C. Holden, 
architect. “It so cramps the plan and arrangement of 
house and grounds that the beauty of the out of doors 
is either spoiled or lost. To combat this difficulty, where 
means of the owner are small, there should be more 
grouping of houses so as to concentrate open spaces and 
make them more useful and enjoyable.” 


FFICERS of the Brooklyn, New York, Chapter of the 

American Institute of Architects were elected re- 
cently as follows: Charles C. Wagner, president; Wil- 
liam A. Sanders, vice president; George Francis Kiess, 
secretary ; and Herbert C. Bowman, treasurer. 


* COMPETITION NEWS ° 


The third common brick house competition held by 
the Common Brick Manufacturers Association will 
close November 18, 1930. Photographs and blue print 
plans are necessary, the houses to have the exterior 
surface of their walls built of at least seventy-five per 
cent of common brick. The first prize will be $500, 
the second. $300, the third $200 and the fourth $100. 
There will be six honorable mentions of $50 each. 

The third church building competition conducted by 
the Christian Herald, New York, will close September 
30, 1930. Only churches built within the past five years 
are eligible. Ten cash prizes will be awarded on the 
basis of photographs and floor plans submitted. 

Entries will be judged by a Jury of Awards headed 
by Francis Laurie S. Mayers, A.I.A., of Mayers, 
Murray and Philip, New York, and including in its 
membership Mr. Louis La Beaume, F.A.I.A., of La 
Beaume and Klein, St. Louis; Mr. H. J. Maxwell 
Grylls, F.A.I.A., of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Detroit; 
Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Ph.D., Research Secretary of the 
International Council of Religious Education; and Rev. 
Louis C. Wright, D.D., of Cleveland. 

A bathroom installed in the private offices of Irwin 
S. Chanin on the fifty-second floor of the Chanin 

3uilding, New York, was judged the finest out of over 
1,200 entries in the annual competition held by the 
American Encaustic Tiling Company. 

Winners of the Fifth Annual Architectural Compett 
tion, conducted by the Brooklyn, New York, Chapter 
of the A.I.A. for its student affiliation, were Paul 
McDade, first prize of $75; Charles L. Macchi, second 
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“BETTER THAN MARBLE” 


the look for the 
re- Vitrolite Trade Mark 
i OF on every slab 



































Displayed In Modern Bathroom 
Me NS Luxurious beauty combines with utmost practicality in the dis- 


tinctively modern bathroom shown above. It is owned by C. H. 













as Langer, Powhatan Apartments, Chicago. 
ber +5 es E ae 4 en Highly polished, black ashlar slabs of + sg wainscoting contrast 
ars with washable gold paper walls and ceilings. A narrow cap of jade 


green Vitrolite along the wainscoting enhances the rich coloring. 
Carved marble and gold bathroom fixtures and golden-tan tile 


lt FLEX BLE IN floor complete the modern effect. 


Architects all over the country are specifying Vitrolite wainscotings 
S q A R S | z F and walls for modern bathrooms. The variety of finishes, the many 











La colors in addition to black and white, and the flexible slab sizes 

vell ¥ :, make it particularly adaptable to the new architectural trends. It is 

as [is a fused-rock material that will not warp, stain, craze or discolor 

re Es be prcereerns and becomes spotlessly clean when wiped with a damp cloth. 

ev. Write today for illustrated folders describing the many advantages 
ADAPTABLE of Vitrolite for bathroom and kitchen construction, for building 

ail lobbies, corridors, and store fronts. 








Note the four Vitrolite finishes illustrated in black at side of page 


THE VITROLITE COMPANY 


Room 1105, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois + Factory: Parkersburg, West Virginia 
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Heating and 
Ventilating Units 


OU can specify PeerVent Units with complete 





confidence. They are positively silent in op- 
eration, highly efficient, and dependable. Peerless 

CATALOGU — P : . sos 
IS FILED IN Units built eighteen years ago are still giving per- 
SWEETS fect satisfaction. The latest PeerVent is improved 
throughout—better radiator, better motor, better 


fans, and better controls. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., Inc. 
Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 

















INTER-COMM-PHONE SYSTEM 


The Stromberg-Carlson Inter-Comm-Phone System is satisfying 


the service demands of offices, factories, and large residences 
where simultaneous conversations are necessary, but where the 
| volume of traffic is not large enough for a switchboard system 
and a paid operator. 
Easy to operate, cuts 1 
production and increases efficiency. 
than thirty-five years’ experience. 
Write for literature describing Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone and Radio apparatus and trade discounts. 


Stromberg- cm, Bn ge Mgretnctaring Co.. 
chester, 


Stromberg-Carlson 
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Made by a firm with more 




















prize of $50; H. P. Conway, 
Robert E. Hillier, first mention. 

The competition for a street litter basket being con- 
ducted by the New York Academy of Medicine has 
been extended to October Ist, 1930. There is a first 
prize of $500 and a second prize of $250. Full infor- 
mation may be had from the secretary, 2 East 103rd 
Street, New York City. 

The Committee on Accident Prevention of the Build. 
ing Trades Employers’ Association of the City of New 
York has announced a prize competition for designs of 
a certificate of merit to be awarded the winners of the 
safety contest. The first prize will be $100, the second 
prize $50 and there will be three honoroble mentions, 
The competition is open to all draftsmen, artists and 
designers and will close July 3lst. The text of the 
certificate and other information may be obtained from 
William G. Wheeler at the offices of the Association, 
2 Park Avenue. 


third prize of $25, and 





e PERSONALS ° 


Charles Hodgdon and Son, architects, have moved to 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 
partnership of 


The architectural Broackway and 


Stone has been dissolved and William J. Stone 
announces the opening of new offices at 247 Security 


Building, Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Stone will specialize in 
clubs, school houses and residences. 

Frederick J. Schoettley, architect, has 
offices to 18055 Schoenherr, Detroit, Mich. 

Flynn E. Hudson, II., is continuing the architectural 
practice of the late Charles E. Choate at 222 First 
National Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

Joseph G. Ludgin, architect, has moved his offices to 
the London Guarantee Building, Chicago. 

Henry R. Diamond has moved his studio to 50 West 
46th Street, New York City, where he will continue to 
specialize in the rendering of architectural subjects. 

Arthur Woltersdorf, architect, has moved his offices 
to 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Lutah Maria Riggs, architect, and William Allen 
Horning, associate, have formed a partnership to com- 
plete the work of the late George Washington Smith, at 
17 Meas Road, Montecito, Cal. 

Dorr & Dorr, architects, have moved their offices to 
702 Wesley Temple Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. M. Keppel, A.I.A., has been made an associate 
architect with the Owsley Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Emilio Levy, architect, has moved his offices to 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Rollin C. Chapin, architect, has moved his offices to 
702 Wesley Temple Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. L, Fetherstonhaugh, A.R.I.B.A., has moved to the 


University Tower, University Street, Montreal, Canada. 
architects and 


moved his 


The firm of Hendryx and Benton, 
engineers, has been dissolved. The business will be 
carried on by Thomas K. Hendryx, architect, in the 


Tide Water Building, Bradford, Pa. 

P. A. Bartholomew, architect, and W. H. Kirchen- 
bower, associate, have moved their offices to 2206 Clark 
3uilding, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Continued on page 118) 
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New State Capitol Building Bertram  ialaaaeaas 
an 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Bertram G. Goodhue Associates, Architects 


GUASTAVINO TIMBREL TILE CEILING VAULTS 


(all masonry) with a soffit course 
of our special sound absorbing tile. 


He Re Gustave Company o% 


40 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. - - 225 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


R. GUASTAVINO CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
New Birks Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
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CRITTALL CASEMENTS 





Offered in three com- 
plete lines—Stanwin, 
Norman and Universal 
—Crittall Casements 
are available in a wide 
range of standardized 
types and designs or 
custom-built to the 
architect’s sizes and 
specifications. See our 
catalog in Sweet’s— 
pages A1131 to A1200 
—for details and com- 
plete information. 























CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


10925 Hern Ave. 
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NERATION 


LUE-FED Incineration differs from most 

household utilities in that it is built-in 
— an integral part of the building. Just 
as it is doubtful economy to use inferior 
materials in building construction, so is 
it unsatisfactory to install incineration 
of doubtful performance. 


DE 
INC 





The few extra dollars that Kernerator 
costs assures a lifetime of satisfaction. It 
buys the most advanced design. It secures 
the benefit of years of experience in 
incinerator manufacture and entitles you 
to a guarantee that means something, 
because it is backed by a financially 
strong, well managed organization. 


You specify continued satisfaction when 
you specify Kernerator. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1220 NORTH WATER ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


KERNERATOR 


N C ERATION 


FOR NEW AND EXISTING BUILDINGS 
See our catalog in Sweet's 
or send for A. 1. A. Folder. 








Factors in Stair Safety 
(Continued from page 66) 


for tread purposes on account of the fact that they con- 
stitute a positive slipping hazard. There are other ma- 
terials, including some slates, marble, some wood, and 
steel troweled concrete, that possess such low frictional 
resistance as to be a menace for stair tread surfaces, 

Numerous materials, such as the softer woods and 
marbles, alberene, bluestone, some slates, etc., with q 
higher frictional coefficient have proved safe under 
normal conditions of service; but some, even of these, 
quickly become unsafe by wear, mud, oil, or some other 
not unusual circumstance that temporarily, and some- 
times permanently, renders them hazardous. 

“The safe type of tread,” says the National Council, 
“retains an effective anti-slip quality for long periods, 
even under exceptionally severe traffic. To this class 
belong cork, asphalt mastics, iron-abrasive and _lead- 
abrasive types of anti-slip treads.” Service tests have 
abundantly substantiated both this definition of a safe 
tread and the ability of the materials mentioned to meet 
the qualifications. Incidentally, it should be noted that 
iron, bronze, and a specially developed aluminum alloy, 
all with abrasive embodied in the wearing surface at 
the time of casting, are being used extensively for a 
great variety of tread surfaces including stair treads. 

Wooden treads call for regular inspection and careful 
repair. A good variety of abrasive-metal plates applied 
over them protect against wear when new, or, if badly 
worn, are a desirable means of repair. 


(CONCRETE treads are frequently finished with a 
steel trowel. This should never be permitted. It 
the traffic is very light, the finish should be with a wood 
float, so as to obtain a roughened surface. If the traffic is 
heavy, abrasive grain may be floated into the cement to 
provide a higher frictional resistance. However, the re- 
inforced concrete stair tread is so difficult of renewal 
when worn and must remain in service for such long 
periods that it is much better to design and construct it at 
the start with the abrasive-metal plate extending from the 
nosing backward not less than five-eighths the distance to 
the riser. These plates should extend to within three to 
six inches of the stringers, depending upon the distance 
hand rails are from side walls. The purpose of these in- 
serts is not only to prevent people from slipping but to 
protect the nosing edge from chipping and to take all of 
the wear on the easily replaceable insert so that ultimate 
maintenance costs may be as little as possible. 

Precast terrazzo treads have become very popular, and 
justly so. The old-fashioned terrazzo of cement and 
marble aggregates, ground and polished to a smooth 
finish, is extremely hazardous, and fortunately has be- 
come almost obsolete. The modern method is to sub- 
stitute for fifteen to twenty-five percent of the marble 
aggregate an abrasive specially made for the purpose 
by several manufacturers. The method of utilizing the 
abrasive in the terrazzo in this fashion may be em- 
ployed by any terrazzo contractor. 

The cement filled steel pan form of construction, 
with a moulded steel riser so designed that it is carried 
forward and up to form the nosing overhang, the uppet 
edge of which is the contact point for the foot of 4 
HITECT 
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“DOUGHERTY KITCHENS 


HEN Ben- 

jamin W. 
Morris, Architect 
for New York’s 
Oldest Bank, to- 
gether with its 
officials specify 
that the KITCH- 
EN Installation 
for this imposing 
structure be made 
by DOUGHER- 
TY of PHILA- 
DELPHIA, you 
can rest assured 
that such choice 
is logical. 





Logical because of 
the seventy-eight 
year Dougherty 
background, a 
sure indication 
that the job will 
be done exactly 
right. 





Free Kitchen Advisory 
Service. Write. 





BANK OF NEW YORK AND TRUST CO. 
Benjamin W. Morris, Architect 
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“RED METAL’”’ (Solid Bronze) 
“GIANT METAL” (Phosphor Bronze) 
AND STEEL (Cold Rolled) 





SASH CHAINS 





For Economy 
and 
Satisfaction Use 


SASH CHAINS 


Manufactured by 


THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
ORIGINATORS OF SASH CHAIN 





See page C-2928 Sweet’s Catalog and Page No. 147 
American Architect Specification Manual 
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A Granite for 
the Particular Builder 


Original Minnesota Pink has all those 
attributes of appearance and quality nec- 
essary for approval by the discriminating 
builder. Absolute freedom from impurities, 
faithful adherence to uniform color and 
grain, surpassing crushing and _ tensile 
strength, innate responsiveness to the 
craftsman’s tool... . all these factors are in 
Original Minnesota Pink and show them- 
selves in its finished state. 


Further contributing to its desirability is 
the capacity of its producers to quarry and 
manufacture it in unlimited sizes and styles 
of craftsmanship. This service is carried on 
with facilities and policy designed to guar- 
antee speed and dependability. 

Original Minnesota Pink has the en- 
dorsement of many architects. ... it is a 


granite seen in some of the nation’s note- 
worthy edifices. 


We would be pleased to learn of your 
requirements for architectural granite. 
’ 


THE NORTH STAR GRANITE 
CORPORATION 


At ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 























This New Soundproofed House 
Won Queensboro’s Building Prize 


For the best built apartment house in Queensboro, the Chamber of 
Commerce gave their 1929 prize to the Cord Meyer Development 
Company for this building. Construction and equipment are of the 
latest improved type, but perhaps the greatest luxury is quiet. The 
floors are soundproofed with Cabot’s Quilt, the time-tested insulation 
against noise, heat, and cold. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 






Gentlemen: Please send me your neu Quilt Book. 
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Mural— Loew’s Pitkin Theatre, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


we RAMBUSCH sensi 
CHURCHES RESTAURANTS 





Thomas W. Lamb, Architect 





CLUBS Painting, Decorating & Murals THEATRES 
SYNAGOGUES 2 West 45th St., New York City PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
es Established Forty Years 
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person descending the stair has become very popular, 
No more treacherous hazard exists on a stair than the 
smooth, slippery, metal nosing edge involved in this 
type of construction. This principle of stair construc- 
tion should be used only if provision is made to avoid 
the slippery metal contact point at the nosing edge. 

In rare cases a ceramic tile of the smooth or even 
glazed type has been used for stair treads. Such tiles 
usually are extremely hazardous as tread surfaces. An 
anti-slip ceramic tile with an abrasive grain content has 
been developed and is obtainable from several manu- 
facturers. The difficulty of satisfactory renewal has 
somewhat handicapped this type of construction but 
with the abrasive tile the safety factor is satisfactory. 

A method by which architects could be enabled to 
identify with certainty the safe quality or otherwise 
of a given material they propose to use has been evolved 
in connection with an extensive research carried out by 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. A standard method 
for measuring frictional fesistance has been devised. 
A certification of the measured factor of any product 
may be obtained by any manufacturer from any com- 
mercial laboratory, and the architect is fully justified, 
under existing conditions, in demanding such _infor- 
mation from the manufacturer, American Standards 
Association in New York City, or the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards at Washington. Only by the adoption 
of such procedure, enabling them to specify with cer- 
tainty safe materials for stair treads and the utilization 
of standards that have been found effective, will archi- 
tects, builders, and owners be able to discharge their 
responsibility to the public. 


Kansas City Home Show 
(Continued from page 45) 
and substantially erected with doors, windows and ceil- 
ings. Exterior walls were finished with wide clapboards. 

The decorative theme of each room was based some- 
what upon an historical New England room of archi- 
tectural merit. The woodwork, hardware, decorating 
and furnishings were correct in period and precedent. 
The furnishings in most part were antiques of excep- 
tional quality or well-executed reproductions. This ex- 
hibit demonstrated to the public that livableness and 
attractiveness need not necessarily be expensive and yet 
be in good taste. The correct relationship of decorative 
principles rather than unrelated things were demon- 
strated in a manner that the average visitor understood. 

Many of the exhibit booths of material and appliance 
manufacturers were designed by architects, offering per- 
haps a new outlet for service, and it was an interesting 
fact that these particular exhibits were the most produc- 
tive of business. 

Summing up the result of the experience of this exhi- 
bition from the standpoint of publicity: approximately 
100,000 admissions were received, scores of columns of 
newspaper publicity were printed, many pages of local 
publications were devoted to it, and hours of luncheon 
programs were expended in the discussion of it. From 
the standpoint of the participating architects, such pro- 
jects are decidedly worth the time and effort expended. 
The achievement of such things, well done, has both an 
immediate monetary gain and a lasting effect that ad- 
vances the profession. 
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The lawyers had a lot of questions to ask 


So He Took the $5,000 


(Continued from page 39) 


stairway and thus sacrificing a much needed linen closet. 

By the end of the summer Mr. Small had used up 
four of the five thousand dollars at his disposal. He 
had not much to show for the expenditure except a lot 
of guillotine windows, a cobblestone fireplace and many 
unfinished partitions, but he assured his client that 
everything was all right. There was some talk of labor 
troubles, so he decided to lay off as soon as Mrs. Strong 
packed up and went back to the city. 

However, he started to work long before she returned 
in the spring, and she was impressed by the progress 
and his enthusiasm. Then he sprung his big surprise. 
He had been all over the job, refigured it, that is, and 
found that he needed five thousand dollars more, in- 
stead of one thousand, to complete the work. 

The whole of the second season was spent in energetic 
but profitless conferences. So many people seemed to 
be interested in the old barn! Mrs. Strong had her first 
taste of mechanics’ liens. The lumber company attached 
the property on account of unpaid bills for material. 
The bank had something to say about Mrs. Strong’s 
money going to pay workmen for days spent, by some 
oversight, on another one of Mr. Small’s jobs. The 
lawyers had a lot of questions to ask not only Mr. Small, 
but the indignant Mrs. Strong herself. Small stuck to 
his guns and refused to budge without more money. 

By the beginning of the third season the president 
of the bank had pulled enough wires to have a new 
contractor on the job, and the sound of hammer and 
saw was soon heard in the barn again. The completion 
of the work, with modifications was to cost not a penny 
over three thousand dollars. Mr. Small was persuaded 
to return or replace some of the building materials he 
had stolen. A few months later the remodelling was 
pronounced complete. 

Picture for yourself what the interior looked like. 
If you can’t, here is a fair description. Guillotine type 
windows spaced at regular five foot intervals all around 
two sides and the front end of the studio. The walls 
are plastered. Between the windows, four feet from 
the floor, are isolated lengths of hand-hewn beams swim- 
ming without visible support, in a sea of plaster. They 
project from the plaster surface an inch and a half, 
but as they are chamfered they cannot be used even 
for narrow shelves. Similar detached sections of beams, 
some vertical, some diagonal, are also swimming around 
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The architect will be quick to recognize 
these desirable features of Sana-bestos 
Floor Tiles: 


—Easily and quickly laid in plastic cement by the 
average workman. 

—Moderate in first cost with no upkeep expense. 

—Not affected by acids or alkalines. 

—Stains and marks of cigarettes easily removed 
by washing with soap and water. 

—Comfortable, non-slippery, resilient 
that will not buckle, crawl, warp, 
loosen, or turn up at the corners. 

—Never wears rough or gritty, and is never af- 
fected by traffic no matter how severe. 

—A variety of color tones that harmonize with 
any artistic layout, including black, maroon, red, 
brown, green. Sana-bestos tiles are also manu- 
factured in two color marble effects (but not in 
light colors.) 


surface, 
wrinkle, 


Sana-bestos Heavy Duty Tiles 


Sana-bestos Tiles for industrial use are 
manufactured 1% inch in thickness. They 
may be laid either in our special plastic 
cement or in concrete. When laid in con- 
crete they can be used out of doors as well 
as indoors, with excellent results. 


Sam ple tile and descriptive literature 
sent upon request 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 


107 Madison St. 
Established 1906 


Sana-bestos Tiles 


Waukegan, Illinois 
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Not a knot 
in 10,000 columns 





Though you personally in- 
spected Hartmann-Sanders 
Koll Lock-Joint columns 
at the time of manufac- 
ture, you would not find 
a single knot in ten thou- 
sand columns. Moreover, 
they are correctly propor- 
tioned according to the 
five orders of architecture 
and authentically represent 
the periods from which 
they are taken. They can- 
not come apart, due to the 
Lock-Joint principle owned 
and developed by us. 


a a a 


We are equipped to ex- 
ecute particular architec- 
tural specifications as well 
as those standard in nature and invite builders and 
architects to send us their problems, Send for Catalog 
Number 48. No charge. Hartmann- Sanders Co., 
Factory and Showroom: 2154 Elston Avenue, Chicago; 
Eastern Office and Showroom: Dept. W, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York City. 





HARTMANN-SANDERS 


PERGOLAS + COLONIALENTRANCES + KOLLCOLUMNS 
ROSE ARBORS + GARDEN EQUIPMENT 











For Every 
REFRIGERATOR 


NEED 


HENEVER in your practice you encounter 

the need for refrigerators, think of McCray. 
For 40 years McCray has been building refrigerators 
of the highest quality—holding to an unswerving 
ideal in every detail of material and craftsmanship. 
There are McCray models for every purpose, in 
homes, hospitals and institutions, hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, stores, markets and florist shops. 
Our portfolio on refrigeration is full of vital facts 
for architects. Send for your file copy and a com- 
plete set of the latest McCray catalogs. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES 
CORPORATION 


61 LAKE STREET, KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities (See Telephone Directory) 


MCCRAY 




















in the plastered sea. An aggressive fireplace dominates 
the inner end of the room, all about are trim corners, 
straight lines, new wood. Everything is what certain 
vulgar people call “snappy.’’ The floors are level, and 
the door openings vertical. The only touch of the 
nobility inherent in the old structure is supplied by the 
disjointed sections of its skeleton sticking through 
where the considerate builder hadn’t found it necessary 
to remove them. The stairway is a fire-trap. From the 
exterior the ensemble has as much architectural interest 
as a child’s Noah’s Ark. 

Mrs. Strong hasn’t yet figured out how her venture 
stands financially. She paid almost five thousand dollars 
to Small, three thousand to the second contractor, sey- 
eral hundred to the lawyers, and she lost interest on 
her money for three years. But the most puzzling part 
of the whole business is that artistic people don’t seem 
to appreciate the charm of a remodelled barn, for she 
has been unable to rent it. (Yes, there is at least one 
architect in the district). 





Dry Rot? No, Termites 
(Continued from page 37) 


and by swarming. Tunnels have been followed for two 
or three hundred feet. The writer has found that they 
may spread from one nest to a half dozen houses, and 
from a bit of native wood in Cleveland they have reached 
a score or more houses within a radius of three or four 
hundred feet. From each house infested they can reach 
others. As they uniformly hide from sight they may be 
near or in a residence quite unknown to the owner or 
occupant. The first evidence of their presence is apt to 
be the breaking in of a hollowed out chamber or runway. 
This sometimes means that the entire body of the wood 
is eaten except for the very outer surface which is left, 
often as thin as paper, to protect them from predacious 
insects—black ants especially—mice and _ birds. 

Some black ants eat into wood but their destructive- 
ness is nothing compared to that of the termites. The 
white ants, which are not ants at all, when once they 
get entrance to a residence built of wood, find darkened 
runways to all parts of the structure. Often the timbers 
are honeycombed with passages that are constantly in- 
creased in size until no strength is left. 

A friend of the writer leaned against a large sup- 
porting post in a warehouse which gave way under his 
weight. A mere shell of the post crumbled about him. 
An acquaintance gave a very large residence to be used 
as a Y. W. C. A. dormitory. There was no evidence 
of termite work visible, but when some changes in pat- 
titions were attempted it was found that no part of the 
structure could be used. In another case the stairs to 
a three story residence showed a little sagging and car- 
penters were set to work upon it. They expressed sur- 
prise that all the stairways had not fallen of their own 
weight into the basement. A man fell through the stairs 
of an apartment house to the stairway below. A large 
greenhouse with a wooden framework was demolished 
within five years of its construction. No part of it could 
be saved. Scores of examples of such damage that have 
come to the personal knowledge of the writer could be 
given. All in the United States. 
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While wood seems to be the preferred food of termites 
they will eat almost anythmg not of earthy material. 
Thomas E. Snyder, government expert, names the fol- 
lowing as providing nourishment, or at least subject 
to their destroying powers: furniture, clothing, shoes, 
books, paper, living vegetation, mummies, coffins in 
graves, bones, elephant tusks, ivory, human cadavers 
protected (?) by formaldehyde, lead sheathing, rubber 
insulation, lime mortar. Washington officials found 
them eating records, postage stamps, money, hospital 
bandages, silk fiber bond paper. In Columbus, Ohio, 
they attacked nearly everything put away in a storage 
room in a building of the State University. They have 
been found destroying the woodwork in two _ school 
buildings in Cleveland and one in Lorain, Ohio. 

If the bugs are allowed free course in their Saturnalia 
of destruction will it eventually mean that all buildings 
in this country must of necessity be constructed of stone, 
brick or some earthy material, as they are in Africa 
and India? Experts so far have succeeded only in find- 
ing partially successful methods of keeping the insects 
out of buildings. No one has discovered a method of 
eliminating the insect. Owing to the secretive habits 
of the termite and its community way of living it would 
seem as if the use of a virus or disease germ might prove 
to be effective. 

It is not to be inferred that white ants are infesting, 
or likely to infest, most of the houses in this country. 
That is not likely to be the case for a long time, a 
generation or two. It is true that they are well distributed 
over the country, and it is also true that every house is 
a potential habitat for the insects that may be foraging 
in the vicinity. Every infested house is a center for 
spreading and it cannot be quarantined. 


PRACTICAL feature to be considered is that every 

house should be built with at least a foot of clear 
foundation wall between the earth and the framework so 
that inspection can easily be made. Lines of dirt up and 
down the walls inside or out should be carefully ex- 
amined. If they are hollow there are termites about. 
Follow these tunnels to the nest if possible and then 
saturate the ground with lye, kerosine, live steam or some 
poison, under proper supervision. If they enter by means 
of woodwork in contact with the ground cut away enough 
so that a good layer of concrete will shut them out. 

In building, cap the foundation wall with an inch of 
concrete. Between this and the sill place a strip of 
copper or galvanized iron so that it will extend out 
about two inches. This can be bent down to shed the 
rain. Termites will not build out and over this. Allow 
no wooden steps to rest on the ground either outside or 
in the basement. Supporting posts in the basement 
should rest on a broad base of concrete or be made of 
iron. Concrete floors sometimes crack and thus permit 
the entrance of the insect. 

If by chance they have found their way into the build- 
ing they can only be gotten rid of by finding their place 
and concreting it so as to shut them out. Creosoting 
the timbers about their passageways does little good. 

Finally, if you wish to appreciate the intelligence, the 
community spirit and consciousness, the power to do, 
and the language of the termites read Materlinck’s Life 
of the White Ant. Every library has it. It is a fascinat- 
ing story. Through ignorance of conditions in the United 
States the author limits the insect to the Tropics. 
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Bell Building K. M. Vitzthum & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois Architects 
John J. Burns, 
Associate Architect 


An architecture which is 


RESTRAINED 


yet not starkly devoid of 
interest strongly points to 


TERRA COTTA 


for color and modeling. 


NATIONAL 


TERRA COTTA 


SOCIETY 


230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 




























For Vous Liheasy 


Be sure you have the Gold Bond Guide Books 

to better insulation, better plastering and 

greater wallboard utility in modernizing work. 

These books are authentic as well as compre- 

hensive—books you really will use. And they 

are yours for the asking—just tell us to “send 
the Gold Bond Guide Books.’”” 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
403 JACKSON BUILDING, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Camden, N. J. Chicago, Ill. Clarence Center, N. Y. 
National City, Mich. Luckey, Ohio 






























THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


In its perfected form is the 
outcome of long experience, 
and is designed to meet the 
requirements of public use 
under Postoffice Regulation. 
It is simple and substantial in 
design and construction,dur 
able in finish, and has an 
Architectural quality which 
is appreciated and much 


commended by Architects. 


Full information, details, and 
Specifications on request. 
THE CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 








RATES for Classified Advertisements 


The American Architect 
International Magazine Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


$2 for 25 words or less per insertion and 6 cents for each additiona] 
word, Where the answers are to be addressed in care of The American 
Architect seven (7) words should be allowed for the box number. All 
advertisements must be accompanied by full remittance. Copy received 
3 woute in advance of publication date which is the 20th of preceding 
month. 





POSITION WANTED 


Pier owner temporary connections desired with Architect, Firm 





or Owner intending building; by first-class carpenter-cabinetmaker, 

ex-foreman. Expert on installing finest interiors; panelling designs, 
concealed locks, etc. Go anywhere, even abroad. Address Box 271, care 
— American Architect, International Magazine Building, New York 
ity. 





with busy architect on 1A residence work. $25. Faithful student 
of I. C. S. complete architectural course. Wm. Heegaar, 916 East 
176th St., New York City. 


Dorit architectural, German, 23, desires permanent position 





© DEATHS e 


Saws AtvAH Parsons, President of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, died May 26 at 
the age of 62. He was a graduate of the department 
of fine arts, Columbia University, and was an instructor 
at Columbia University from 1898 to 1905, when he 
founded the school of which he was president. From 
1903 until 1914 he lectured at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences on interior decoration. Every year 
he delivered a course of lectures at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and went to Europe each summer to 
conduct study classes. He was the author of several 
books on advertising art, interior decoration and dress, 
one of which was “Interior Decoration: Its Principles 
and Practice.” 


ANSING C. HOLDEN, a retired architect of New York 

City, died at Carmel, N. Y., at the age of 72. He 
graduated from Wooster University with the degree of 
M. A. He was a past president of the New York Chapter 
of the A. I. A. and in 1916 was a member of the Board 
of Examiners of the City of New York, and from 1916 
to 1918 a member of the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals. He was a director of the Engineers Club. 


-— RoceErs, architect, of New York City, died June 
Ist at the age of 48. He was a graduate of Cornell 
University and while there won the Andrew D. White 
prize. After twelve years as a designer he became a 
member of the architectural firm of Litchfield & Rogers. 


eee E. Gorton Davis of the Department of 
Landscape Architecture, Cornell University, died 
May 24 at the age of 50. He was a graduate of Gran- 
ville College, now Denison University, and began to 
teach at Cornell in 1922. 


ILLIAM J. Locke, the well known novelist, died in 

Paris May 15 at the age of 67. He was well 
known in architectural circles, having studied architec- 
ture and being secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects from 1898 to 1908. He was also 2 
member of the American Institute af Architects. 


yee H. Brown, A. I. A., of Hewitt & Brown, Min- 
neapolis, and president of the Architects Small House 


| Service Bureau, died May 9. 
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Consult an Architect 
(Continued from page 33) 


The Westchester Society of Architects has been pro- 
gressive in its effort to establish a keener apprecia- 
tion for good architecture. This effort, supported by 
the editorial authority of leading architectural magazines, 
has helped to enlist the support of associated lines such 
as the building material dealers. It is a hand-in-hand 
policy that needs little argument anywhere. What the 
Mahlstedt Company has done in Westchester may be 
done in any other locality. In cases where it may be a 
hardship for supply organizations alone to undertake a 
publicity programme built around better building and 
architectural services, a co-operative distribution of costs 
may be evolved. 

Those who have opposed direct, paid advertising 
among architects as unethical and not dignified can have 
little to criticize in this method, as the complimentary 
truths are told by authorities other than those profiting 
directly by the practice of architecture. Nor can it be 
justly said that there is a lowering of caste or an unbe- 
coming forwardness in seeking the co-operation of the 
building material dealers and others of the building fra- 
ternity. Each division from the manufacturer to the 
builder is a spoke in the wheel that carries forward build- 
ing prosperity. Just as they are all attached to the same 
hub so should there be a willingness to join in every 
worthwhile effort that tends to start the wheel rolling. 
It devolves upon the architects, manufacturers, supply 
dealers and builders to follow ethical practices in their 
own business and to help promote confidence in the serv- 


good old stuff.” 





ices of those whose businesses are so closely allied. 

In behalf of reputable manufacturers and building 
supply dealers it is the duty of architects and builders to 
discredit the oft repeated phrase, “You can’t get the 


The public should understand that 
never before has there been available such a wide range 
of quality products within common reach. It is likewise 
important that the term “Jerry Builder” find its way into 
the discard. In every craft there are good and bad, but 
it is decidedly unwise to add any more coloring to the 
black eyes that the building trades have carried during 
the past few years. 


RIENDLY recognition by architects of the worthy 

points in the services of dealers, manufacturers and 
builders will bring in return a whole-hearted support 
toward changing public opinion to where it thinks of 
architectural service as a necessity rather than asa luxury. 

We are reminded now and then, when business may 
seem to become too impetuous, of the legend about the 
tortoise and the hare. While it may be true that a steady, 
sure pace proves to be the best in the long run, even the 
tortoise has to come out of his shell to get anywhere! 

Why should not the business of architecture become a 
part of the art of planning? For those who throw aside 
the cloak of false modesty and take up their places in the 
sun must come nothing but the acclaim and respect of the 
social and of the industrial world. To give publicity to 
architectural service, to state its advantages and to invite 
attention to individual facilities does not mean that the 
art is flamboyant or debased. But it does indicate that 
the profession is alive to the demands of the public and 
is setting out to do something about it. 





is a source of much 
satisfaction to the 
Engineer and Staff. 


















Rls Refrigeration 
Wf StLabs How Tal, 
Philadelphia, Da ~ 



































ICE MACHINERY 






fon Frick Carbon- 
Dioxide Compressors 
furnish refrigeration for 
Drinking Water System, Ice- 
Making System, and Brine 
System for cooling boxes and 
refrigerators throughout the 
building. 

Let us supply your re- 
quirements. Estimates gladly 
submitted. 
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/ OZONE AND ELECTROLYTIC WATER STERILIZERS 
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UNITED STATES OZONE COMPANY of AMERICA 
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Pennsylvania Charter 1920” 
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